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Tuis week will be remembered hereafter. The labour which 
the Country has been so long anxiously watching, and on the re- 
sult of which the People had placed their hopes, has for the 
present miscarried. The Anti-Reformers, stimulated by their 
immediate interests, and by a blind and obstinate desire for a 
brief reign and an ephemeral triumph, have been active, intriguing, 
and successful : they have succeeded in getting together a ma- 
jority in the House of Lords against the Ministers. A majority 
in‘the Commons has its remedy with the People, and they for> 
merly did their duty ; a majority against Ministers in the Lords 
can only be met by the King. The Ministers instantly appealed 
tohim ; but he has failed—utterly failed. The Ministry had all 
along been conducted on the supposition that the King was at his 
psst,.ready todo his duty; when he was wanted, his aid was ap- 
plied for—in vain :.and the only course Jeft for honourable men was 
to resign the offices they had filled in the idea that they were not 
only complying with the wishes of the Country, but were doing 
their Master's work. 





Tue KiNG HAS DESERTED THE Rerorm Bit. 

The labour and anxiety and sacrifices of eighteen months have 
purchased for us nothing but disappointment. Our enemies. sit 
irthe gate. The star of Apsley House is once more lord of the 
ascendant. The Ultra-Tories once more step into office; their 
hatred of the Nation inflamed by the scorn of which they have 
for the last eighteen months been the objects, and their power of 
indulging it augmented (as they will imagine) by the easy victory 
over popular right which they have contrived to achieve. The 
end is not yet, nor.do we pretend to say what it will be. 

To trace the causes which have in one short week converted the 
joy of the universal People of England into mourning, is a task 
which future historians will perform with more certainty than 
present chroniclers can. There is mach now doubtful that time 
will confirm, and much hidden that time will reveal. 

From the first moment that the Reform Bill was announced— 
from the ever-memorable. kalends of March 1831—it was foreseen 
by all men whocalmly considered the matter, that without a po- 
pular infusion into the House of Peers, Reform would never “be 
legally carried. At what precise period his Majesty's. Ministers 
first became sensible of the truth of a doctrine -which all men, 
not their enemies, who knew aught of polities, strove to press 
uponthem, we cannot tell: it is admitted that they did see it be- 
fore the second Bill was introduced to the Lords, and that Earl 
Grey Was not the last who was convinced. The measure of a cre- 
ation of Peers, tt ts said, was submitted ‘to the King and ap- 
proved by him, with no other reservation than the very reasonable 
one, that the necessity for the creation should be clearly made out, 
and that the creation should not exceed the necessity. 

_-It has been remarked ever since the Reforming Ministers came 
mto power, that the King's private friends, the companions of his 
table, were selected rather from the Anti-Reform than the Reform 
side of politics; and many feasible excuses, in the framing of 
which our own ingenuity has been often tasked, were devised to 
account for this seeming anomaly.. Georges the Third never was 
guilty of such a breach of political decorum, neither was GEORGE 
the Fourth: but then Wi.uiam the Fourth was a satlor, and who 
eonld expect the niceties of etiquette from him? The necessary 
consequence of this easy familiarity with the enemies of his Cabi- 
het was, that the enemies of the Cabinet generally knew its secrets 
better than its friends did. .No sooner did the concession of the 
King to the representation of Earl Grey reach the ears of Lord 
REY Ss political opponents, than a plan was laid for defeating it. 





‘Sufficient to disdain leaving an €aveésdropper behind them. 
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month before, in his well-known letter, he offered to support Lord 


Grey on the question of the second reading, provided only no ad- 
dition to the Peerage should take place. This communication of 
Lord WHaArncLtrFe and his party was made known to Earl 
Grey, and no creation was of course asked. Lord Grey seems to 
have been doubly deceived by Lord WHARNCLIFFE'S mancuvres, 
—first, in giving that person credit for a sincere desire of concilia- 
tion in his communication to the King ;:and second, in not giving 
him eredit for the sentiments of aversion to the Bill which he so 
strongly expressed when the second reading was lately under 
debate. It is understood that the first intimation of the intrigue 
against the Bill, planned for the meeting of the Committee, was 
conveyed to Earl Grey on Monday morning. It did not, however, 
require many hints to convince Lord Grey, that an amendment 
moved by Lord Lynpuurst, and supported by every Anti-Re- 
former of the Upper House, as we!l as by the whole of the “ waver- 
ing” party that on the second reading had pretended to be friendly 
to its passing in substance, could have but one object—to destroy 
the Bill, and to destroy the Ministry, by compelling their resigna- 
tion if they resisted the amendment, and by ruining their character 
if they concurred in it. That the combination of forces among the 
Opposition was no casual one, is proved by the fact, that intelli- 
zénce of the anticipated defeat of Ministers had been conveyed te 
Edinburgh even before it was whispered in London, and by the 
promptitude of the Horse Guards in ordering all offieers absent on 
furlough to join their regiments, in the expectation, no doubt, that 
the risings consequent on the division would render their services 
indispensable. 

As soon as the division of Monday evening was declared, the result 
Was transmitted to the King, who was at Windsor. On Tuesday, a 
Cabinet Council was held; when it was unanimously agreed, that 
unless the Ministry were allowed hy his Majesty to create as many 
Peers as would give them a majority in the Upper House, they must 
resign, Earl Grey and Lord Brouvcuam, the two highest fune- 
tionaries of the Cabinet, laid before his Majesty, the same day, the 
result of the Cabinet's deliberations. The nature of the interview 
between the King and the two Ministers is not very likely to be 
known to the public, The Chronicle says, the King shed tears ; 
lamenting that he was compelled to sacrifice his Ministers to his 
wife, his sisters, and his children. Be this as it may, the Jetter in 
which the King stated his intention to accept of the resignation of 
the Cabinet, rather than their advice, was brought to town, 
by a special messenger, on Wednesday morning. On the same 
day, the King having come to London in order to hold a Levee, 
the whole of the Cabinet attended, and their resignations were 
formally received. The resignation of the Lord Chamberlain and 
the other officers of the Household, it is understood, has been ten- 
dered and accepted in the usual way. The Whigs have pride 
There 
will be no pitiful appeals to the Press, such as was made by Lord 
Hiowk, fromany dismissed lordling of their party. 

On Wednesday, in the House of Commons, Lord Esrincron— 
who moved the resolution in support of Ministers in October last, 
on the occasion of the first rejection of the Bill by the Lords—gave 
notice of a motion for an address in support of the principles of the 
Bill, and avowing unabated confidence in Loid Grey's Cabinet. 
lt was discussed on Thursday night, at great length, and carried, 
after a division, by: 288 to 208,—or, including the pairs and tellers, 
by 298 to 218 ; being very nearly the same proportion as on the 
third.reading of the Bill, when, ineluding pairs and tellers, the 
numbers were 368 and 252. 

The King left town on Wednesday, immediately after the Levee, 
and has not.yet returned. This has Jed, it is probable,. to some 
delay in the formation of a new Cabinet ;. but the general impres- 
sion is, though not yet announced, that every thing is in regular 
train, and that the Duke of WELLINGTON is at this moment once 
more Prime Minister of England. The agents in the arrangement 
of the new Cabinet are said to have been Lord Lynpuurst and the 
Zarl of Munster; the latter of whom, it is probable, will receive 
the Governor-Generalship of India for his services on the occasion. 
Lord ‘Munster voted with Ministers on Monday evening; his 
brothers-in-law, the Earl of Errox and Viscount FALKLAND, did 
not deem it necessary to keep up the farce quite so long. 

This is a hasty, and necessarily imperfect sketch of el t 
tant events of the week. It is good, now that our reade:S are in. 
possession of the facts ‘as far as they are known, to consider, with °) 
us for a few minutes the present position of the various parties in™) 
the political melodrama. Sif 

How stanps THE Kine? if 


rere, 


Lord WH arncuirFe waited on his Majesty, and recalling for his 

feiend Earl-H ARROwBY and for the members of the clique of whith 

Lord Harrowsy is the mouthpiece, the strong terms in which 
ord Grey's measure been denounced by the Earl only a 
bez: re {Laresr Epition.]} 


There can be no doubt that whatever the King’s real sentiments.“ 
cn the subject of Reform may be—whether we are to regard him,” <). 
as some hasty observers have done, as all along seeretly opposed te” / 
it, and only suffering a Reform Minister as his father in 1906 dida 
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Pro-Catholic Minister, until he could conveniently get rid of him 
—or whether we view him as diverted from his bet'er resolves by 
the entreaties and misrepresentations of his female and male rela- 
tions and friends, whatever theory we may frame of his motives, 
the conduct of Wiii1AM the Fourth has been very far from con- 
sistent. He admitted Earl Grey to his confidence in the fullest 
knowledge of the noble Earl’s sentiments on the subject of Re- 
form, and on the express condition that that Reform should be a 
principal end and aim of his Ministry. He recommended the 
measure of Reform that Ministers were about to introduce, to the 
special consideration of the two Houses of Parliament. When 
the House of Commons virtually rejected the Bill, on the motion 
of General Gascoyne, and the House of Lords, under the leader- 
ship of Lord WHarnctirrr, threatened a censure of Ministers, no- 
thing could exceed the alacrity with which the King proceeded to 
break up the conspiracy of the Boroughmongers and their tools. 
In his speech on that occasion, the King recommended the ques- 
tion of Reform to the People, as he had formerly recommended 
it to Parliament. We need not say how the People received the 
recommendation. When the new Parliament assembled, the King 
again addressed the members of both Houses, on the great sub- 
ject which had led to the dissolution, and in more forcible terms 
than before. To the second Bill he gave his approbation, as he 
had done to the first. When it once more reached the House of 
Lords, he commanded that arrangement with Lord WHARNCLIFFE 
by which the second reading was carried without an increase of 
Peers. When, by the vote of Monday night, it was made appa- 
rent, not only that Mizisters lacked a sufficient force to insure the 
integrity of the Bill, or to protect its essential features, but that even 
on what a part of their opponents were pleased to describe as a 
mere insignificant point of form, they were unable to command a 
Majority, the King, instead of supporting the men and the measure 
to which his support had been so long and so repeatedly pledged, 
abandoned both to destruction. 


How stanp THE LATE MINISTERS? 
Next week, we may perhaps give a brief character of the late 
Administration, and endeavour to balance fairly their merits and 
their defects ; it isin reference to Reform, and to their resignation 
of office, that we now desire to view them. The necessity of 
creating Peers in order to carry through the Reform Bill, has been 
recommended to Lord Grey by every meeting that has taken 
place for the last six months; and it has been pressed upon him by 
the public journals, in every form that language supplies, almost 
every day during that period, and by many of them, ourselves 
among the number, for aanuch longer time. He has been told, 
until tongues and pens were weary, that what must be done ulti- 
mately, would best be done soon—that a small creation at the first 
would in all probability avert the necessity of a large creation at 
last—that if he delayed the creation until beaten in Committee, 
he would inall probability find that the time for it was for ever 
gone by. All this had been told to Earl Grey; he took the very 
path from which ten thousand voices had warned him; he now 
sees as well as wedo the consequence. While we state these facts, 
we are far from imputing to Earl Grey the slightest improper 
motive. We believe that he has fallena sacrifice to bis own uprig ht- 
ness of heart, which forbade him to attribute to others that base- 
ness of which he himself was incapable. How he was led on from 
step to step, to trust implicitly, first in the support of the King, 
and, through the King’s recommendation, in Lord WHARNCLI!FE 
and his party, we have already stated, Had he been as practised 
in Courts as the smooth cheats that met him there, he would 
have avoided the trap into which he has stumbled: had he been 
content to listen to the People’s advice, he would have equally 
avoided it. His best act in office was the resigning of it. No 
sooner were his eyes at length forcibly opened to the truth against 
which he had so long and obstinately kept them closed, than he 
Book at once, with decision, the resolution which alone, under the 
stireumstances of the case, a high-minded man could take; and, 
as he could no longer hold office with honour, he resolved to 
abandon it with dignity. He is followed to his retirement with 
the sincere good wishes of every honest man in England. 
How stanpD THE PEOPLE? 


Very much in the same position as the poor man in the Arabian 
tale, who, when about to draw for the relief of his necessities upon 
the store of magic treasure which he had hoarded with so great 
care because of the newness and brilliancy of the coin, found it of 
a sudden converted into so many pieces of worthless slate. The 
conduct of King WiLL1am was so wholly different from that of 
his brother, that poor John Bull was absolutely intoxicated with it. 
The coin of promises, which the Monarch so frcely dispensed, had 
all the attraction of novelty as well as beauty—the stamp was 
fresh, the gold apparently fine. It was garnered up for some 
solemn occasion, to be drawn forth only when a great and 
pressing necessity called: the necessity came—honest, plodding 
John had recourse to his strong box, sure of finding there the 
wherewithal to satisfy his exigent landlords, when, lo! instead of 
the weighty metal and the sterling die, he found nothing but 
worthless rubbish. The execrations with which the butcher in 
the tale loaded the “cunning old man” who had so grievously im- 
_— on him, are tame to the epithets which John in his anger 
nas vented on this discovery of the trick of which hé has been the 
ready victim. In a word, the People, froma one end-of the island 
tothe other, as far as the news have hitherto travelled, seem to be 
influenced by but two feelings—affection for Earl Grey, detesta- 





tion for those that have betrayed him, ' If it was imagined that the 
resignation of Ministers would bring their popularity into hazard, 
no notion was ever more idle. At. this moment they have more 
well-wishers than they have had at any time since they eame into 
office. There is, indeed, a third feeling, not in respect of men, but 
of things—the feeling of determination to have the Bill, rightly if 
possible, but at all events to have the Bill—which, steadily acted 
on for six months, will carry it without the loss of a single clause 
in spite of Duke or Devil. 
How staAnp THE Commons? 

With no abatement of their pristine resolution, nor departure 
from their often-recorded pledges. The vote of Monday night 
was foreseen and calculated on by the Anti-Reformers, and they 
were naturally prepared for its consequences. Besides, four fifths 
of them are creeping things.generated from the corruption of 
Schedule A and Schedule B, dnd dare not stir from their posts 
when their lord is at his. It is not wonderful, therefore, that the 
Anti-Reformers on Thursday night mustered strong. The Re- 
formers, on the contrary, who suspected no evil more than their 
leader, and who are moreover four fifths of them independent 
gentlemen, were in many instances absent from town. Yet 
though the relative numbers of the two parties were slightly dif- 
ferent from what they were in October, the difference was very 


small. The numbers on both occasions, including tellers and 
pairs, stood thus— 
For. AGAINST. 
CE TT dvapiasmtcccccsenies SEE. cedinaiabvigeccaatevabebere 200 
May “TO oo .cccccccvcvcscocossces SK tendavesandsviabiskaseviss 218 
Difference ......... PR usin See biplivecsnescetis More... 18 


It is, moreover, to be recollected, that the question of Thursday 
was by no means so “vital’—to use the Hibernicism of the 
Standard—as that of October: the latter was one of men and 
measures, which will always excite more interest than a question 
of measures solely. The same journal, on the subject of the divi- 
sion on Thursday night, asks how Lord AurHorp and the rest of 
the Ministers could vote in the majority. This is silly: why should 
the late Ministers be precluded from voting, any more than the 
future Ministers? Would the Standard have us believe that all 
the votes against Lord Esrineron’s motion were disinterested? 
And then, it seems, we are to “subduct” the 120 Treasury votes— 
“the well-known caleculation"—and the 40 votes of Irish Papist 
Delegates. The real nature of the majority and the number to 
be “subducted” will best appear from the following statement— 
There voted with Lord Esrinctron— 
County Men:bers—English 
Scotch and Irish 
Large and Open Boroughs.. 
Small and Close Boroughs .. 





POba1, BRAOCIE Ys c09 00 c36qsssvesesapse 298 
It is due to the House to record the few—there are very few— 

who slunk from their duty on Thursday night—who neither stood 
for the People by voting in the majority, nor dared to appear 
against them by voting for the minority : we give of course those 
only who voted with Lord Esrineron in October. They are— 

Agnew, Sir A. Bart. Copeland, Alderman T. 

Adeane, H. J. Mills, J. 

Bayntun, S. A. Willoughby, Sir H. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 

WHERE STAND THE Lorps? 

The Lords occupy a position worthy of their “ incurable” fame: 
they are exactly where they were before. How this question may be 
answered ten years hence, it is not for us to say: possibly the 
reply may be, in the language of Echo—W here? 





The news from France this week is not of much importance in 
itself, and it sinks into insignificance when compared with the 
great events that press upon us at home. The notable attempt 
of the 30th April, at Marseilles, seems to have been planned by 
the Duchess De Berri, after the precedent of the landing at An- 
tibes previous to the Hundred Days; and its execution was pretty 
nearly in the ratio of the intellect of a pitiful little Italian 
intriguanie and that of Napo.tron. On the Ist May, there was 
a midnight assault on one of the forts at Marseilles, by one ladder 
and five men: of this fortorn hope of the Carlists, one. man was 
shot, and the remaining four retreated in good order; the ladder 
was taken prisoner. On the 3d, the Duchess De Berri herself 
‘as captured, off Ciotat, a port in Les Bouches du Rhone, in the 
Charles Albert steam-boat, in which she had left Leghorn on the 
27th, with a view by her presence to stimulate the exertions of 
her brave five soldiers. Adverse tides and winds had delayed her 
approach until the assault was over. She was immediately sent 
to Corsica, to be forwarded thence to the Firth of Forth; where 
she will in future employ herself more becomingly in fricaseeing 
the sparrows which her father-in-law may shoot, and making 
pinafores for Henry the Little. A few of her friends have been 
arrested; and among them, a Count Kercortay, who figured in 
the newspapers at the period of the late Revolution. 

Casimir Perier is still in life, and it is said out of danger; but 
it is not supposed he will ever be able to resume office. 


A plot was lately hatched at Brunswick, for the destruction of 
the infant liberties of the people by the restoration of the late So- 
vereizn. The head of tlie plot was a-woman, a certain Countess” 
WEIsBERG. She was arrested on the 26th, but afterwards escaped 
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by leaping out of a window. This is the third female plot we have 
to record during the week—two of them have failed, and the third 
is not absolutely secure. 








The Count De Funcuat, Ambassador from the Queen of Por- 
tugal, arrived in London on Sunday evening. 

The expedition against Portugal will sail, it appears, about the 
20th. Madeira will not be attempted, as it would ecnsume too 
much time. 

The rupture between the Sublime Porte and the Pacha of 
Egypt is now complete. The Sultan has publicly declared the 
Pacha a rebel, and deserving of exemplary punishment. 








The disputes about the presentation of Lord W. Bentrncr's 
letter to the Chinese Authorities has been adjusted. It was pre- 
sented to the Viceroy of Canton on the 31st December, by Captain 
FrEMANTLE in person. Mr. MarsoriBpanks returns home, 
leaving Mr. Davis President pro tempore. 








Wehates anY PBrocecdVings tn Parltanrent. 

1. Tue Rerorm Birt. Previoustothe House of Lords going into 
Committee, a number of petitions in its favour were presented,—ifrom 
the merchants and Guild of Leith; from the inhabitants of the bo- 
rough of Ayr, and from the Magistrates and Council of the same place ; 
from Kilburnie; Morpeth; Perth; Rochdale; the Reform Associa- 
tions in Glasgow and Manchester; the Northern Political Union; 
from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of London. 

The Duke of Sussex, in presenting the last-named petition, re- 
marked on the introduction of the argument of the Coronation Oath 
into the debate on the second reading. His Royal Highness noticed 
the admission of Lord Liverpool, that the Coronation Oath had no- 
thing to do with Catholic Emancipation; and said he thought it had 
even less to do with Reform. He expressed his determination to sup- 
port the Bill as it stood. 

The London petition was only received as the petition of Mr. Wood- 
thorpe, the Cierk, in consequence of his having neglected to affix the 
corporation seal to it. Several of the Scotch petitions were received 
as only the petitions of the individual that signed them, on account of 
a similar omission. 

Lord Broucuam presented the petition agreed to at the great Edin- 
burgh meeting ; which, he said, had been signed for convenience-sake 
by the Chairman and twelve individuals only, but was nevertheless to 
all intents the petition of at least forty thousand persons. 

The Duke of BuccLevcu admitted the meeting was large, but said 
many persons were present at it from mere curiosity— 

He admitted, however, that it was conducted with great propriety and de- 
corum, as that object had been particularly attended to by those who had got 
up the meeting with great anxiety and trouble. But he denied that the meeting 
eonsisted of the most respectable and intelligent of the people of Edinburgh and 
its vicinity; for a petition of a contrary tendency had been presented to the 
King from the most respectzble and intelligent of the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
and its vicinity, signed by 1,700 names, representing twenty -seven millions * of 
property; and this petition (this was the first opportunity that he had of 
noticing the fact) was inserted in the Gazette as a petition in favour of Reform. 
Something out of the middle of the petition was inserted in the Gazette, leaving 
out some of its most important terms and statements. This petition, therefore, 
was not that of the majority of the most respectable and intelligent of the inha- 
bitants of Edinburgh and its vicinity. 

The Earl of Camrrerpown said, he could not allow these statements 
to pass without notice— 

He did not by any means intend to deny the respectability and intelligence 
of the 1,700 petitioners mentioned by the noble Duke; but at the same 
time he must observe, that it was a petition agreed to at a meeting which 
was completely exclusive. No one was allowed to attend it who did not profess 
to hold certain political opinions ; and he would ask whether 1,700 persons, out 
of a population of about 150,000 people, was to be considered as any indication 
that the majority of the population and intelligence, or the weight of property of 
Edinburgh and its vicinity, was averse to the present measure of Reform? On 
the contrary, the very circumstance that such a comparatively small number 
could alone be procured to siga the adverse petition, was a conclusive proof that 
the vast majority of the respectability and intelligence of Edinburgh and its 
Vicinity, represented by the immense body which formed the meeting where the 
present petition was adopted, was decidedly favourable to the measure. Not- 
withstanding what had been said by the noble Duke—who had great 





meer and influence, and was highly respected for his generous and 
iberal character in that country—he differed agg from the noble 
Duke as to the character of the present meeting. It was attended by 


many persons of large property and of high respectability, intelligence, 
and talent, and speeches were delivered at it which would not have dis- 
graced uny assembly whatever. The Preses of the meeting was well known 
ain Edinburgh to be a person of the highest talent and character. The general 
feature of the meeting was that of a meeting of the middle classes, to which 
every person was admitted without distinction,—a very different mode of pro- 
ceeding from that of the Anti-Reforming party: and he hoped that.the ad- 
mirable decorum and temperance with which it had been conducted would for 
ever put an end to the false imputations that had sometimes been thrown out, 
that such persons could not meet for political purposes without violence and 
Outrage. 
The Earl of Rosesery confirmed Lord Camperdown’s statements, 
from an intimate personal acquaintance with that part of the country— 
As to the meeting of the 1,700, he would say, that it was not only exclusive, 
and called purposely and exclusively of those who were opposed to the measure, 
ut that, in order to catch votes and signatures, it was studiously circulated that 
the petition was opposed only to a part of the present plan, and went .to support 
4 very considerable measure of Reform: and this wes the explanation of the 
Statement in the Gazette as to the nature and object of that petition—so much 
Was said. in it in favour of Reform, that -the load 
ever had the charge of that department, was led to suppose that it was'a peti- 


tion in favour of the Reform Bill. 


The Duke of Buccievcn defended the exclusive meeting : the ‘ex.’ 


bad Sic in Morniny Chronicle ; the Times says “seven” millions. The Duke was re- 
Strained by modesty from naming the true sum; it was eiyht hundred millions—the 
amount of the Funded Debt, commonly called National, 


uctor of the Gazette, or who-. 





clusion alluded to was necessary to prevent the intrusion of those hos~ 
tile to the object of the meeting, who would have endeavoured to defext 
it. He repeated, that the greater part of the late Edinburgh meeting 
were attracted by mere curiosity. 

Lord Brovucuam next presented a petition from the little town of 
Dalkeith, signed by 2,000 individuals. He said he was glad to find, 
after so much depression in trade and agriculture, that there were 1,700 
persons in Edinburgh who were possessed of “seven millions.” Of 
the persons who attended the late meeting, it was computed that there 
were 1,600 whose incomes averaged 1700/. a year; and if the amount of 
the average incomes wider the income-tax were remembered, it must be 
allowed that that indicated a condition of high comparative property. 

The Duke of Riciimonp presented a petition from a number of the 
inhabitants of St. Mawes, complaining of the abuses which had take 
place at several of the recent elections for that borough, especially on 
the part of the agent of the noble Duke, its patron, praying that the 
borough might be disfranchised. 

The Duke of Bucktncuam observed, that the House of Commens 
had already decided on the cases adverted to by the petitioners; and 

‘ f such practices as thoss 





4s 
disclaimed having ever in his li 
described. 


€ 
fe been guilty of 


The conversation on the petitions being ended, the House resolved 
itself into Committee on the Reform Bill; the Earl of Suarrresgury 
in the chair. 

Earl Grey said, as some Peers might object to determine on the 
number of boroughs to be disfranchised previous to considering the case 
of each borough, he proposed to postpone the consideration of the num- 
ber (56) of Schedule A, and proceed to the consideration of the bo- 
roughs included in it seriatim. He moved accordingly, that the title 
and preamble of the Bill, and so much of the first clause as preceded 
the first borough in the schedule, sheuld be postponed with a view to 
the consideration of that borough. 


Lord Lynpuursyv said, he felt disposed to proceed somewhat further, 
and to propose that the clause altogether should be postponed. If that 
were agreed to, he would move the postponement of the second clause 
also. He spoke of the position in which the vote on the second read- 
ing had placed the House— 

He regarded those noble lords who had voted for the second reading as intend- 
ing to establish the three principles of disfranchisement, enfranchisement, and 
extension of suffrage. This he admitted fully, and would act candidly and uni-- 
formly upen the admission. But although noble lords had divided in favour of 
the second reading, and had thereby acknowledged these principles, yet he 
begged to remind them that they were not fettered in the slightest degree as to 
the extent to which they were to be urged; and they came to deliberate as to 
the amount of disfranchisement, enfranchisement, and extension of suffrage, en- 
tirely free and untrammelled by their previous vote. Still he must allow, that, 
after all that had passed on this subject in both Houses of Parliament,— looking 
at the state of the country, and the expectations that were abroad,—he felt 
bound to state, after the best consideration of this most important question, that 
he was not disposed, nor did he believe that these who acted with him on that 9c 
casion were disposed, to present to noble lords such alterations in the measure as, 
if adopted, would render it ultimately of such a character as ought not to satisfy, 
not Radicals, but all intelligent Reformeis in the country, and even the noble 
lord himself by whom the Bill was brought forward. As to the manner in 
which the discussion was to be carried on in Committee, he wassure that on their 
side it would be marked by temperance and candour; and he trusted to noble 
lords opposite meeting then: in the same spirit, and to the noble earl at the head 
of his Majesty’s Government, upon whose character and professions he relied. 

He denied emphatically, that he or his friends were influenced by 
party motives; indeed, for a hundred years past, no opposition had 
been conducted with less party spirit. His Lordship proceeded— 

What he proposed was simple, and would invelve nothing as to a prejudgment 
of the clauses. To borrow the language of his profession, he desired that the 
clauses should be postponed * without prejudice ;” that, in fact, they should 
approach the consideration of them unfettered—unprejudiced—precisely as if they 
had not been postponed at all. The ground on which he would recommend the 
postponement of the clauses was, that a bill of this description ought essentially 
to be a measure of enfranchisement. He objected to it because it appeared to 
him to be a measure of disfranchisement. In his opinion it ought to be a bill of 
enfranchisement, of which principle disfranchisement should be the consequent. 
He knew no other ground on which they should be guided in framing a measure 
of the kind. If it were for the benefit of the State that a number of large and 
populous towns should be enfranchised, disfranchisement might be required on 
account of the inconvenience resulting from too great a bedy of members in the 
other House of Parliament. On this point he would express no opinion, but he 
would repeat that disfranchisement should be consequent on enfranchisement; 
he would not say to the letter, but it should be so generally ; and if a particular 
case arose, let it be judged by its particular merits. As to disfranchising a cet~ 
tain number of places, the proper mode of proceeding was to begin by establish— 
ing the necessity of the occasion, and by learning previously what places were te 
be enfranchised. 





He said there were other considerations that pressed upon him— 

If they pursued the course chalked out by Ministers, they would disfranchise 
as a matter of necessity; but if they opposed this course, on what principle 
would they disfranchise? They would proceed upon the assumption that the 
boroughs were nuisances and stains upon the constitution. He would ask their 
lordships, if it were advisable for them to pursue the latter course ? 

He proceeded to quote from a speech pronounced, he said, at the 
Political Union, a petition from which Lord Durham had just pre- 
sented, in which the speaker described the debt as incurred for the pur- 
pose of putting down freedom abroad and tyranny at home; and that 
the fundholders had no claim, unless on the public property of the 
state. ‘This, he said, was a specimen of the doctrines every day taught 
to the people. His Lordship then went into a history of the various 
plans of Reform submitted at various-periods to Puiliament. Lord 
Chatham proposed to add one hundred members to the counties and: 
large towns, without any corresponding disfranchisement. The first 
scheme of Mr. Pitt, in 1783, was precisely similar. By his second 
scheme, in 1785, it was proposed to add seventy-two members, and 
afterwards to raise funds for the purcbose of thirty-six boroughs, for 
the purpose of distranchisement. The disfranchisement part of the 
scheme was, however, ouly to be had recourse to, if the enfranchiseé- 
ment part was found difficult to work. Mr. Flood’s plan. proposed the 
addition of one hundred members, still without disfranchisement.. Next 
came Earl Grey’s, the principal feature of which was an addition of 
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members to the counties. Next Lord John Russell's, by which it was 
proposed to give members to certain large towns; the method of doing 
80, without adding inconveniently to the numbers of the House, being 
proposed to be left to a committee of inquiry. Lord Lyndhurst also 
quoted an expression of the well-known letter of Lord Brougham, in 
which he -deprecated, above all things, disfranchisement. From all 
these authorities, as well as for the reasons he had assigned, Lord 
Lyndhurst deemed he had made out a sufficient case for the postpone- 
ment which he recommended. 


Lord Broveuam said, Lord Lyndhurst had mistaken Earl Grey's 
meaning. He said he should postpone the consideration of the words 
** fifty-six,” but he never meant to postpone the consideration of the 
schedule. He had declared emphatically, that he meant to propose the 
disfranchisement of the boroughs seriatim, until the schedule was ex- 
hausted. ‘There was no intention on the part of Earl Grey of receding 
one jot from the essentials of the Bill. Lord Brougham noticed the 
claim put forward by Lord Lyndhurst to candid dealing in his oppo- 
sition to the Bill. He gave Lord Lyndhurst individually every credit 
for what he claimed, but he could not extend the same charity to all 
those with whom he acted— 


Without going farther back than to that most unfactious and most candid 
course which that party took on the occasion of the system of education lately 
adopted in Ireland, he must say, that when he recollected the various castes and 
degrees of party who were united on that question, for the purpose of showing, 
no doubt, their very good will to Government—when he recollected the strange 
union which was then made to assert a principle different from that on which 
Government acted,—they might be right—they might have considered that 
they were taking a right course as conscientiously as he believed that they were 
wrong. But when he recollected the union formed on that occasion of men who 
could not agree on any one point, but that in the plan they were pursuing they 
were opposed to the Government—when he recollected these circumstances, he 
must own that if he were to measure his noble and learned friend’s candour by 
that of those with whom he acted, he should not be disposed to give him as pee § 
credit for that quality as he should willingly do if he were to consider him in his 
individual character, and distinct from party association. 

The postponement proposed by Lord Lyndhurst could be looked on 
in no other light thana negative on the most important part of the Bill— 

Lord Lyndhurst would say that he did not object to the principle of Schedules 
A and B, but that he would rather that Schedules C and D shee be taken 
first—then Lord Brougham could understand the ground of his objection, and 
might be disposed to accede to it (though he should still think that the taking 
the clauses in their order in the Bill would be the more desirable course). If 
even Lord Lyndhurst would point out that there was something for which they 
ought to wait before they proceeded to the discussion of that clause, some infor- 
mation which they had not yet obtained, but which might be forthcoming at a 
later period of the discussion, he should not think his motion unreasonable ; but 
when he left them in the dark as to all that, and as to his own intentions aud 
those of the party with which he acted, with respect to those clauses, at a future 
period, he must think that the proposition was made only to get rid of the clause 
altogether, and therefore it should Lave his most decided opposition. 

He remarked on the facility with which foolish remarks might be 
picked out of speeches not pronounced in public meetings by unedu- 
cated men, but within the walls of Parliament itself— 

For instance, he had heard in one House of Parliament of a proposition made 
—ay, and carried too—and carried by a large majority, a majority of which, as 
expressing the sense of the then representatives of the people, he was bound to 
a with all due respect ; but he had heard of a proposition moved in that 

ouse, and carried by that majority, which in gross absurdity was not exceeded 
by any of the wildest or most extrayagant which he had ever heard made out of 
doors—a proposition not only against the abundant evidence of the experience of 
that day, but against common arithmetic. That proposition was, that a one- 
pound note and a shilling were equivalent to, in real value, a guinea in gold— 
@ proposition which seemed to have been made for no other purpose but that of 
making the assertion of the contrary a misdemeanour, and made at the very mo- 
ment that persons, who knew well the relative value of the pound note and the 
guinea in gold, were giving 28s. of paper currency for that guinea. 

Amidst all the examples of schemes of Reform cited by Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Lord Brougham was surprised he passed over the Irish Union; by 
which, 200 members out of 300 were disfranchised without any en- 
franchisement at all. With respect to his own sentiments, as quoted 
from a letter, written so long ago as 1812, Lord Brougham said, he 
thought after twenty-two weeks had worked such a change in Lord 
Lyndhurst’s sentiments, he could hardly be surprised that twenty-two 
years had worked a considerable change in his. Lord Brougham de- 
duced the import of the amendment from the character of those who 
were expected to support it— 

He had no doubt that Lord Lyndhurst expected that all those who objected to 
the fundamental principle of the Bill would join with him,—not merely those 
who would give a little here and take a little there, but who would rather not 
be ealled upon to give any thing whatever. He did not mean to say that Lord 
Lyndhurst had so framed and intended his motion, but it required not the great 
acuteness and quick perception of that learned lord to see that such a motion 
would have the effect of domes together all those who felt any hostility to the 
measure. He, therefore, could not consent to a motion which would put the 
leading, the most important part of the Bill in risk and danger. And let him 
ask, from whom did the motion come ?—from one who was disposed to admit 
the principle of the measure, or any important part of it, and to see how the rest 
might be remodelled in the Committee? No; Lord Lyndhurst had frankly and 
candidly declared that he was wholly opposed to the Bill, as one which would 
destroy the balance of the Constitution; that he could enter into no considera- 
tion of the detail, for he must oppose the whole. 

The Earl of Harrowny said, Lord Brougham had offered no reply 
to the argument of Lord Lyndhurst— 

They were called to agree to the striking out of fifty-six boroughs, for dis- 
franchising which number they had at that time no reason before them, nor 
could they have till they had ascertained the amount of enfranchisement. If 
they began once to disfranchise the decayed boroughs, before considering the en- 
franchising clause, how should they know where to stop? He was ready to 
disfranohise to a considerable extent, if on further view of the Bill he should 
deem it advisable. It was not to the number fifty-six that he objected; if he 
saw that it was more consonant to public feeling to vote for sixty, he would not 
hesitate for such a difference. It had been said, that this proposition would be 

by those who were enemies to the Bill altogether. Such an observa- 
tion could not, of course, apply to one who voted for the second reading, and 
who would not support any alteration that, in his view of the subject, was in- 
consistent with the main principles of the Bill. On the contrary, he would do 
all in his power to give that general, he would not say universal, satisfaction, 
bat that real satisfaction which, as far as was possible, considering the state of 





agitation into which the country had been thrown by the discussion of this ques. 
tion, was likely to result from the chance of seeing something like a good govern- 
ment established in this country. 


He denied that the proposition of Lord Lyndhurst was at all hostile 
to the Bill— 


He trusted that their Lordships would agree to that proposition, and proceed 
to consider how far they might grant representation to all such places as were 
distinguished, not by arithmetical figures, but by distinct interests—to add re- 
presentation to the counties, and to extend, he might almost say to give, that 
respectable. constituency which it was their object to produce. 

Lord Bex.ey thought, as the want of representation in the large 
towns was the great grievance, they ought first of all to set about re- 
medying that grievance. By so doing, they would be sure not to carry 
the remedy beyond the grievance— 

After they, had well considered the subject of enfranchisement, they might 
find that disfranchisement, in the strict sense of the term, was unnecessary ; aud 
that they might make such a clasgification of the boroughs in Schedule A, as 
might best satisfy the public, without at the same time interfering with and 
totally destroying corporate and individual rights and privileges. 

The Earl of Rapnor denied that the enfranchisement of the large 
towns was the main feature of the Bill— : 

It was the abolition of the nomination boroughs which induced the people so 
universally to express their approbation of the Bill at the period when it was 
first propounded, and before they had time to examine into the details on which 
the value of the enfranchising clauses depended. Disfranchisement was one ot 
the main principles of the Bill, and one of its most popular features. The objcct 
of this proposition seemed to be to get rid of disfranchisement altogether. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, he of all men had no right to be 
accused of factious motives— 

He had avowed himself to be the enemy of the Bill. He had opposed its 
principles. They might amend the Bill as they pleased; but, in his opinion 
with all the alterations they might make in its details, it never would prove other- 
wise than a measure fraught with evil. He had opposed it conscientiously and 
fearlessly whilst there was any chance of success; but he would not oppose i 
factiously when the principle of the measure had been decided on. When a 
Bill of this description had once received the sanction of the House of Lords 
by being read a second time, after deliberate discussion, he, as an honest man, 
felt it to be his duty as a Peer of Parliament, as one of the members of the 
Legislature, to make it, as far as in him lay, a measure fitting for the country, 
and fitting also for the support and preservation of the Government. 

The Duke said, Lord Lyndhurst’s arguments remained unanswered ; 
Lord Brougham had given them no answer, neither had Lord Radnor— 

Under such circumstances, therefore, convinced of its legality and propricty, 
and hearing no justifiable objection to it on the part of noble lords opposite, he 
felt it his duty to support the noble and learned lord's motion ; and he could tell 
their Lordships, notwithstanding what might be insinuated to the contrary, that 
it was not with any dirty view, for dirty he would call it, (“ Hear, hear /” 
Srom the Ministerialists.) It was not, i repeated, with any dirty view of 
getting rid of the Bill by a side wind, or for the purpose of destroying its effect, 
that he supported that motion. (‘ Hear!) The question for the considera 
tion of the Hous was just this :— Were their Lordships prepared to vote that tl e 
fifty-six boroughs mentioned in Schedule A were to a wholly disfranchiseo, 
anid some thirty others partially disfranchised, without knowing any thing «f 
the details—without knowing what was to be done with reference to the enfrau- 
chisement, without in fact knowing any thing except that certain persons had 
chosen to stigmatize them as nomination boroughs? When the House, however, 
heard so much from those persons of the necessity of getting rid of the nomina- 
tion boroughs, he should like much to know whether any nomination boroughs 
were to remain? If he was not much mistaken, he oul prove that a nomina- 
tion borough would actually be created by the operation of the Bill. 


Lord Ho.ianp said, he must state broadly in the outset that the 
proposed postponement would entirely destroy the effect of the last 
vote on the Bill—it was utterly inconsistent with it— 

The proposition was, not only inconsistent with reason, and utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the decision they had already come to, but at the same time it was 
fraught with the most bitter feeling of disappointment to the Commons, n:t 
taking that word merely in its common and accepted sense, but in that larger, 
and truer, and more constitutional sense—the Commons of England—the whole 
of the pedple’of this country. 

What did the framers of the Bill look upon as its principle ? 

Lord Lyndhurst had asserted that his motion was in concurrence with the 
principle of the Bili. The principle of the Bill was, however, that against 
which the learned lord had directed the whole of his argument. Let disfran- 
chisement (said he) be the consequence of enfranchisement, and then you will 
be acting purely according to pp ee and precedent. What precedents? Why, 
the precedents which the noble and Jearned lord and his party rejected. 

The preposition went utterly to destroy the two great objects of the 
Bill,—thereconcilement of the people to the Constitution, and the resto- 
ration of the Constitution to its original purity— 

He was not bound to look merely at the words in which this motion was 
couched—he was also bound to look at its tendency. He was sure that the 
Duke of Wellington had no dirty views on this question; but when men had 
strong opinions on ~ subject in their minds, it was eo for them to look 
upon that subject with the same feelings which actuated those who — con- 
trary opinions regarding it. The Duke, and those who acted with him, said 
that they were now ready to give effect to a principle of which they had pre- 
viously expressed their detestation. Now he would ask Lord Lyndhurst whether, 
as a lawyer, he would advise him to consult a person how to do a thing, when 
he was aware that that person hated the thing which he asked himto do. He 
meant to impute no unworthy motives to a person in such a situation ; but this 
he would say, that it-would be impossible for a person so circumstanced to ex- 
ercise a calm and unbiassed judgment. The three principles of this bill were, 
as their Lordships all knew, disfranchisement, enfranchisement, and ex‘easion 
of the suffrage. He believed that to correct and pacify the present uneasy state 
of the public mind, the first of these three principles was the most important of 
all. ( Loud cheering from the Ministerial benches.) 

He adverted to the conduct of Lord Lyndhurst on the oceasion of 
the Catholic Bill, and contrasted it with his present scruples against 
disfranchisement— 

That noble and learned lord had spoken with great indignation of proceeding 
to disfranchisement, unless an abuse of the franchise was proved against those 
who exercised it, or unless a strong case of necessity was made out in justifica- 
tion of it. Now on that point he would turn the noble and learned lord over to 
a meagure of his own. The noble and learned lord had disfranchised, at one fell 
swoop, ten thousand times as many persons as this Bill disfranchised. 
right of those individuals to their suffrages rested “not only u 
ment, but upon the common law of the Jand, from which in 
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the advantages which at present distinguished us. Lord Lyndhurst, and his 
friends by whom he was then surrounded, had disfranchised the forty-shilling 
freeholders. Lord Holland had reluctantly supported that measure of disfran- 
chisement, because he thought, upon the whole, that it would be attended with 
more advantage than disadvantage,—in a word, that it would preve the less of 
two evils. The noble lords opposite had no occasion to chuckle and rub their 
hands, and say that that measure was carried because it was intended to diminish 
Catholic influence. They must not lay that flattering unction to their souls, for 
the bill disfranchised not only the Catholic, but the Protestant freeholders—nay, 
it disfranchised the Protestant freeholders under circumstances in which they 
possessed claims not only on the justice of the country, but also on the good faith 
of those who disfranchised them,—it disfranchised the forty-shilling freeholders 
who had bought their freeholds from the Crown, and who had given an addi- 
tonal value for them, for the purpose of obtaining a vote, within a very short 
period of the time of their disfranchisement. Yes, in spite of all that the noble 
and learned baron had that evening advanced on the score of disfranchisement, 
his bill disfranchised 400,000 Irish forty-shilling freeholders, without proving 
delinquency against them, or calling upon any of them for their defence at the 
bar of that House, 

Lord Holland quoted the Duke of Wellington’s argument derived 
from the dependence of the disfranchised freeholders; and asked if it 
were not as applicable to the electors of St. Mawes as to them. He 
commented at length on the argument that the Reform Bill was cal- 
culated to injure the privileges of the House of Lords— 

There was no borough attached either to the title or to the princely possession 
of any of their Lordships; there was no borough which belonged to that House 
, 8 tliouse ; it was true that the boroughs had produced an effect upon that House ; 
aud perhaps one of the greatest evils of the borough system was, that it had pro- 
duced a stronger effect upon that House than it had even produced upon the 
other House of Parliament. To borrow aphrase from one of the many able 
and eloquent speeches which his noble friend on the Woolsack had made on this 
subject, he would say, that ‘ the corruption of the borough was often the ge- 
neration of the Peer.” But did the noble lords opposite, who expressed such 
generous and chivalrous sentiments respecting the dignity of that august as- 
xembly which he was then addressing—did those noble lords mean to assert that 
it was right that the aristocracy should be the gaudy insects generated by the 
filth and ordure of the rotten boroughs? He was prepared to show, at a fitting 
season, from the records of history, that the effect which the rotten boroughs 
had produced in this way upon the House of Lords, was far greater than the 
effect which it had produced in giving members of the House of Lords an in- 
fluence over the other House of Parliament. 

He denied that Mr. Pitt approved of the principle of compensation 
to the voters of the rotten boroughs which he wished to disfranchise— 

Mr. Pitt said, ‘* This is the weak part of my measure, and one from which I 
naturally recoiled. I perfectly agree with my noble relation’—the late Lord 


Camelford, or the present Mr. Bankes, who opposed himself to every thing of | them. 


’ 


that sort—‘ I perfectly agree,” continued Mr. Pitt, with my noble relative, 
that you ought not to pay men for any loss they may sustain when deprived of 
the means of corruption ; but I introduced this provision into my measure, be- 
cause [ could not hope tocarry my measure without it.” 

He pressed on the Lords the propriety of attending to the recom- 
mendation with which the Bill had come to their bar— 

This Bill had been brought up to their Lordships from the Commons, after 
undergoing a deliberate consideration in that House for the last two, or rather 
three, sessions. It affected the privileges, the exi-tence, and the purity of that 
body. Men of honour might say—“ You take that view of this Bill; but you 
are calling upon us to do that which we conceive to be unjust, and which we 
therefore cannot do.” Now there was a quarter from which this argument 
weuld not come with a very geod grace; for he recollected certain circum- 
stances inducing certain men to do that which they considered wrong before it 
was done, and were not prepared to defend now that it was done. He would, 
however, admit that the plea which he had just advanced would have been suf- 
ficient to justify any noble lord in not supporting the principle of the Bill upon 
its second reading. But he asked their Lordships, whether, after they ad 
sanctioned the view taken of the Bill by the House of Commons by agreeing to 
the second reading, they deemed that it would be wise, prudent, or decorous, 
unless a strong case of necessity were made out, to tamper with that which the 
House of Commons—and, what was perhaps more material, the People—con- 
sidered to be the most material part of it. 

He concluded by adverting to Lord Bexley’s expedient— 

but what said the noble baron who had risen to speak on the subject of the 
currency, and of whose speech he had unfortunately heard nothing’ but a few 
disjointed fragments? He used as an argument, which was good to those to 
whom he addressed it,—namely, the enemies of the Bill,—he used as an 
argument this extraordinary assertion—‘ 1 thiik that if you postpone this 
clause, there is great probability that there will be no disfranchisement at 
all:” and then the noble baron expressed a hope that some trick might be per- 
formed—some adjustment or classification of boroughs might be devised—which 
would do away with disfranchisement altogether. | After such a declaration, 
‘coming with so much frankness from such a quarter, could he entertain a mo- 
ment’s doubt that the object of those who proposed the postponement of this 


_clause was either to get rid of it entirely or to maim and mutilate the Bill in 


such a manner as would render it the scorn and not the delight of the People ? 

The Duke of Newcast.e professed his willingness to agree to any 
measure which would bind down the patron of a nomination borough 
hut to exercise undue influence over his voters. 


Lord ELirnzorovuGu thanked God, that though the Bill had passed 
the second reading, it had not been indebted for passing that stage to 
Peers sent up for the sole purpose. He considered it his duty, now 
that the principle was recognized, not merely by the House of Com- 
mons, but by the House of Lords, to endeavour in Committee to ren. 
der the measure as perfect as possible. When the Bill came to be 
reported, it would be their duty to consider whether. the danger was 
greater to pass the Bill as it left the Committee, or to reject it— 

The question which had been submitted to the House that evening 
Was one of great importance, not so much with respect to the Bill as with 
Tespect to the past and the future. To agree to the disfranchising clause 
an the manner proposed by Ministers, was an invasion of private rights, 
and would form a precedent for an attack upon property of any description. 
He would never consent to such a course of proceeding. He should regret 
if, as the noble baron said, the Commons of England should be disappointed 
that their Lordships did not proceed exactly in the way which Ministers 


proposed ; but it was his duty not to indulge the People in that which was | 


uot reasonable, and would to themselves’ prove injurious: “No man desired 
more than he did to witness the reestablishment of that confidence and good 

umour amongst all classes of the People which the measures of “Ministers had 
for a time destroyed ; but he would not consent to effect even that desirable 


‘abject by establishing a precedent which would shake the foundation of every | 
thing which was valuable in our social system. He could assure the House, that 
' 








he and the noble lords with whom he acted were oe aege to deal fairly by the 
Bill, and endeavour to render it a measure under which it would be possible for 
the Government to be carried on; and for his own part, if the amendment 
roposed by his noble friend should be agreed to, he would suggest to the 
House to proceed immediately to the enfranchising portion of the Bil; and he 
would propose the names of the towns to which he thought that, in respect not 
only to population and taxation, but also on account of other peculiar circam- 
stances, it would be expedient and right to give representatives. 

The Earl of WincuttseEa declared his readiness to enfranchise large 
towns. 

Lord Wuarncwirre professed his inability to discover the means of 
ascertaining whether Schedule A went too far or far enough, unless by 
the method proposed by Lord Lyndhurst. 

Lord Harrwoop expressed his belief that the proposed amendment 
would not affect Schedule A. 

Earl Grey spoke in reply. He disclaimed all intention of imputing 
improper motives to the proposer of the amendment ; but he was bound 
at the same time to say frankly, that he considered it to be fatal to the 

ill— 

He was pledged to the principles and efficiency of the Bill, not only by the 
assurances which he had given to the House and the public, but by his deep, 
conscientious, and unchanged opinion of the necessity of the measure. The 
principles to which he was pledged were those of disfranchisement, enfranchise- 
ment, and the extension of the qualification. With respect to the two first, he 
was ready to listen to any suggestions which might be made with the view of 
preventing injustice in details, but he would not consent to any reduction of the 
extent of either disfranchisement or enfranchisement. To the third principle, 
he knew the expectations of the people were most anxiously directed—he meant 
the qualification. After much consideration, and much yains to obtain the best 
advice, he had satisfied himself—and he believed that whea the question eame to 
be examined he should be found to be in the right—that in taking the 102. qua- 
lification, he had not taken too low a scale ; and that if he were, to raise it, he 
should disfranchise a great number of his Majesty’s subjects who had as fair a 
claim and title to vote for representatives as any persons in the country. To 
the principle of the 10/. qualification, he felt himself decidedly and irrevocabl 
pledged ; and he would admit of no alteration respecting it, except such as coul 
be clearly shown to be a security against abuse. He would resist with the most 
fixed determination any proposition which, under the pretence of regulation, 
would have the effect of raising the qualification. 

He adverted to the argument employed to defend the amendment— 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that if the House should proceed immediately with the 
task of disfranchising, they would justify all the ery which had been raised 
against nomination boroughs. To be sure they would. He should like to know 
upon what principle the noble and learned Jord would propose to disfranchise 

Perhaps the noble and learned lord would ogg to place the names 
of all places in England in a box, and ballot for them. Noble lords deceived 
themselves, if they supposed that the present moment was the first in which a 
stir had been made on account of nomination boroughs. They had been des 
nounced during the last half century, by some of the greatest men whom the 
country had produced—by men who were least disposed to advance what, in an 
invidious sense, was called the democratical spirit. They spoke of nomination 
boroughs as sores and ulcers, eating into the vitals of the Constitution, which it 
was necessary to excise, in order to prevent its total corruption... Lord Wharn- 
cliffe had expressed a hope that Ministers would confide in the disposition of 
noble lords on the Opposition side of the House to grant a proper measure of 
Reform to the People. If he had observed any such disposition, no one would 
have been more ready than himself to have met it in a proper spirit, always 
recollecting that to the principles of the Bill he was irrevocably fixed; but what 
reason had he to expect that any thing approaching to such an arrangement 
would be made? What evidence was there that night of the disposition to 
which the noble lord had alluded? Lord Lyndhurst, who moved the amend- 
ment, repeated what he said on the second reading—that the Bill was incompa- 
tible with the safety of the Government, and destructive of the Constitution. 
Then, he asked, what hope was there that he would give his consent to the 
Bill? Lord Ellenborough said that he would endeavour to amend the Bill, re~ 
serving to himself the right of voting against it on the report. From what had 
fallen from the Duke of Wellington, he understood that he would act much in 
the same way. Many other noble lords who had voted for the second reading, 
at the same time declaring that there was much in the Bill which they objected 
to, now intended to support the amendment. Under these circumstances, could 
he trust the measure in their hands, with the hope that it would be brought to 
such a consummation as would satisfy either his own conscience or the expec- 
tations of the public? With opinions so divergent, or rather so opposite, all 
arrangement was impossible. 

The Earl of Carnarvon supported, and Earl Manvers opposed 
the amendment. After a few words from Lord CLirrorp, the House 
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Majority against Ministers......... 35 

On strangers being readmitted, Earl Grey was found expressing his 
intention, on the House’s resuming, to move the postponement of the 
Committee till Thursday. 

Lord Lynpuvrst haying moved the postponement of Schedule B— 

Lord ELLENsorovuGH rose to explain the course which he and his 
friends meant to pursue— 

Having, in conjunction with other Peers, given the most serious consideration 
to the great principles of the Bill,—having well considered the claims possessed 
by the towns included in Schedules C and D,—having likewise considered the 
reasonableness, under existing circumstances, of carrying into effect the changes 
which these clauses, taken in conjunction with other parts of the Bill, would 
create,—haying reflected on the proposal to give additional members to the 
counties,—and having at the same time very strong objections to Schedules B 
and E, the result of the amendments to be proposed would have been to give 
enfranchisement to an extent such as would have made it necessary (unless an 
inconvenient increase of members of the House of Commons were resorted to) 
to disfranchise the boroughs contained in Schedule A, which, with Weymouth, 
would cause a reduction of one hundred and thirteen members. » Such was a 
part of the amendments referred to, but which he was sorry that the conduct of 
the noble Earl, in proposing a postponement of the Bill, prevented from being 
brought forward at present. He must —— his unfeigned regret at the course 
taken by the noble Earl. (Cheers from the Opposition, mingled with laughter 
from the Ministerial side of the House.) He had just been reminded by a 
noble friend near him, that there was one most important feiture of the Bill to 
which he had not alluded,—he meant the 102. qualification. - To tha‘, as being 
a uniform qualification, he had at a late period stated his strong-and decided ob- 
jecti:ns,—objections that arose in his mind not because the qualific: tn was 
popular, but because it was uniform, He had stated his regret that, under the 
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cs) jon of this qualification, would be excluded from direct representation in 
‘arliament all the poorer classes; and he had thought it absolutely necessary, 
that during the progress of the measure, their Lordships should consider whether 
it was not requisite, with a view to the permanence of any measure of Reform, 
that they should continue in certain places a more popular right of voting. 

He eulogized at some length the scot and lot qualification; and 
finished by stating, that in respect of the 10/. qualification, he thought 
some better method must be devised of ascertaining its genuineness 
than the Bill provided. 


The Duke of Bucktncuam expressed his dissent from Lord Ellen- 
borough respecting the 101. franchise— 

He wished for an amendment to qualify, extend, and enlarge the franchise in 
particular districts. 

Earl Grey wound up the debate— 

He congratulated Lord Ellenborough and the House on the progress which 
he had at length made in the principles of Reform, and also upon the extent to 
which he was now content to go in disfranchisement, enfranchisement, and, let 
it not'be forgotten, extension of the popular qualitication,—an extension greater 
than that contemplated by the destructive and revolutionary Bill denounced by 
the noble baron and his friends; greater and more extensive, inasmuch as the 
mobile lord had expressed his intention not to touch the 10/. qualification, and to 

rve the scot-and-lot right of voting where it at present existed. Lord 

Jenborough objected to the uniformity of the 107. qualification, and proposed 
to change and correct the democratical tendency of the Bill by bestowing a more 
extensive elective franchise. All this was matter of congratulation. He must 
also congratulate the noble baron on the proof he had given, by stating the vari- 
ous persons by whom certain propositions were to be made in Committee, and 
by his prompt attention to a suggestion from the noble lord near him—the proof 
that there existed no concert whatsoever between noble lords opposite 
im their operations. Lord Harewood had expressed his regret that no 
communication had been mace to the Ministerial side of the House 
as to the course intended to be taken by the opponents of the Bill in 
Committee. Personally he was not disposed to complain of a want of com- 
munication on the subject ; but on the part of the House, he did complain, that 
the intentions of Lord Ellenborough, as * had just described them in his speech, 
were not explained before coming to this vote. For what would many noble 
lords who voted with Lord Lyndhurst have said—more particularly the Duke of 
Wellington—if Lord Ellenborough had previously explained to them the conse- 
quences of their vote, and informed them that he wished to render this demo- 
eratic measure still more democratic? It was not his intention to enter now 
upon a discussion of the noble baron’s principles of Reform; that must remain 
for a future opportunity ; but he might observe, that the plan was to involve a 
measure of disfranchisement to the extent of Schedule A; yet, if such was the 
noble baron’s intention, surely he must regret, on more mature consideration, a 
vote which had thrown an obstacle in the way of the accomplishment of his 
own purpose, by postponing the consideration of the clause. Lord Ellenborough 
proposed to abolish entirely Schedules B and D. Earl Grey might here state, 
that this was a proposition in which it was impossible for him to concur. As 
to the charge of delay, which Lord Ellenborough had attempted to fix on him, 
he felt perfectly satisfied to rest under the accusation, being convinced that there 
‘was not a man in the country who would not see that he was justified in the 
course he had taken under the particular circumstances of this case. 

The House then resumed, and the Committee was postponed to 
Thursday. Their Lordships sat till nearly twelve o'clock. 


2. ResicnaTion oF Ministers. On Wednesday, Earl Grey, after 
presenting petitions for Reform from Dumfries and several other places, 
announced, that in consequence of the vote of the Lords on Monday, he 
and his colleagues had no alternative but to ask from his Majesty such 
powers as were necessary for carrying through the Reform Bill, or to 
tender'their resignation. They had acted on that alternative, and their 
resignation had been accepted. Under these circumstances, he said he 
did not mean to go on with the Committee on Thursday. He ex- 
pressed at the same time his anxiety that the Navy Office Regulation 
Bill, which stood for the second reading, and which was meant to come 
into operation on the lth, should pass with aslittle delay as possible. 
But, Lord Ettensorovucu having intimated that a debate would pro- 
bably be the consequence of the second reading, it was not pressed. 

Lord Brovucnam, in presenting a petition from Dewsbury, and the 
petition from the great Birmingham meeting, made a communication 
similar to that of Lord Grey. 

The petition from Birmingham was read at length, on the motion of 
Lord Surro.k. 

The Earlof PLymovurn, in allusion toa statement of Lord Brougham 
—that on a calculation made by a person who was conversant in 
such matters, the meeting contained above 200,000 persons—contended, 
that a great many had been attracted from mere curiosity, and that the 
people were by no means so anxious for Reform as they were described 
tobe. None of the Political Unions of which he had any knowledge 
were at all respectable—in some of them, it was a rule to admit all per- 
sons above twelve years of age. 

Lord Brovcuam thought, when they were talking of hundreds of 
thousands, it mattered little that there were a few hundreds, ora few 
thousands, open to Lord Plymouth’s remark. 

Lord ELLensorouGu suggested, if the order for considering the Re- 
form Bill in Committee was discharged for Thursday, it would be 
necessary to name another day. 

Earl Grey said, he would move to discharge the order, but he saw 
ao necessity for naming another day. 

This remark called up the Earl of Carnarvon; who objected, with 
great heat, to the “contemptuous” discharge of the order, because a 
slight change of the form of proceeding had been made—because the 
House had declined to consider Schedules A and B, before they con- 
sidered Schedules C and D. Lord Carnarvon proceeded— 

My Lords, the noble lords opposite may act as they think fit: we know the 
grounds, the slight grounds, which their defeat on Monday evening afforded 
them for one of the most atrocious cae with whicha ga arg ever dared 
to insult the ears of the Sovereign. We have heard, and it was what I naturally 
expected to hear, that his Majesty, who was among the first to recommend Re- 
form upon broad and constitutional principles, finding himself reduced to the 
alternative to which his Ministers ventured to reduce him, has acted as became 
@ Sovereign of the House of Brunswick; and by so doing, he has established 
an additional title to the respect and affection of his subjects. But, my Lords, 
at shall not go forth to the public, because the noble lords opposite, whatever 
may be the motives whicn nave influenced them, have determined to abandon 


&be measure,—it shall not go forth to the public thatthis House is unwilling to | 





enter into the discussion of its merits. This Bill must be discussed, unless the 
majority of your Lordships, which I do not believe, are opposed to that dis 
cussion. If, therefore, the order of the day for proceeding to-morrow with 
the consideration of the measure, be discharged, I will move instanter that i€ 
stand for Monday next. Should it be impracticable to bring the subject for- 
ward on so early a day, it may easily be postponed ;_ whereas, if it be fixed for 
too late aday, we cannot advance the period of the discussion. I therefore 
move, that your Lordships proceed with the consideration of the Reform Bill iq 
Committee on Monday next.” 

Earl Grey replied to this attack— 

Lord Carnarvon was pleased to characterize the advice which Ministers had 
thought it their duty to offer to the Sovereign, as a most atrocious insult; and 
there were some persons on thé opposite side of the House, who, apparently, 
agreed in that sentiment. All he could say was, that he had deferred offering 
that advice till the very last moment, when the circumstances of the timesand a 
sense of duty, as appeared to him, imposed upon him the obligation of humbly 
offering it to his Sovereign. Whether that advice was right or wrong, if it 
should become a matter of discussion, he would be found fully prepared to argue, 
that he had taken the right course, and to defend himself from any imputations 
cast upon him. He appealed confidently to the House and the public, and 
relied upon his character to prove to the satisfaction of both, that whatever in~ 
direct motives the noble earl might be pleased to suspect him of, the charge was 
totally unfounded. 

He denied that Ministers had resigned on a mere ‘point of prece- 
dence between two portions of the Bill. The postponement in itself 
involved an important principle of the Bill, for it exhibited the removal 
of the nomination boroughs, which was the great object of Reform, as 
a matter of subordinate interest; but the grand objection to the post~ 
ponement was to be found in the sentiments of those who proposed and 
carried it— 

He did not recollect any proposition except that of Lord Ellenborough, who 
declared himself for a considerable measure of disfranchisement, to the extent of 
the whole of Schedule A. He might add, that Earl Harrowby appeared to join 
in that proposition. Those two persons, then, were willing to adopt some 
reform, in the way of disfranchisement ; but by whem was the proposition of 
postponement moved? By Lord Lyndhurst, who, in the course of the speech 
in which he supported the motion, declared the Bill to be inconsistent with the 
safety of the Government and the true spirit of the Constitution. What right, 
then, had he to expect that noble lords opposite would support a measure of 
disfranchisement, if he gave his consent to the postponement of Schedules A 
and B? By whom was Lord Lyndhurst’s motion supported? By the Duke of 
Wellington, who had deliberately declared his opinion that the present system of 
representation was not capable of amendment by all the efforts of human inge- 
nuity and wisdom. The motion was also supported by the Duke of Newcastle, 
who was against every disfranchisement ; and by Lord Bexley, who stated that 
he hoped to get rid of the necessity of any disfranchisement. Under those cir 
cumstances, was it not childish to say that the subject at issue was a mere quese 
tion of form or precedence ? 

There remained, under such circumstances, no alternative for-Minise 
ters but to resign the Bill or to resign office— 

For his own part, he could never consent to remain the mere shadow of a 
Minister, under the tutelage of noble lords opposite ; nor could he be a party to 
permitting the Bill to be cut and carved au mutilated and destroyed by them. 
He thought that, in the opinion of all reasonable men, even of such as did not 
agree with him, it would be considered that he had taken the course required, 
by that sense of duty which had always governed his conduct, and by that sense 
of honour which he never had, and trusted he never should violate. He stood 
before the public with the full responsibility of his conduct upon him; and he 
should be ready to vindicate that conduct, and the motives which dictated it, 
whenever a proper occasion presented itself. 

He defended the discharge of the order of the day for Thursday, as 
strictly conformable to the practice of the House— 

In fact, he could not undertake to proceed with the Bill with any prospect of 
success under the circumstances stated. Nevertheless, he trusted that a great, 
extensive, effective, and beneficial measure of Reform would be broaght in and 
carried: and Iet him remark, that if the Reform were not great and extensive, 
it would neither be effective nor beneficial, nor would it give satisfaction to the 
country. If a measure to that extent—an extent which he thought right and 
necessary—should be hereafter carried, and should have the efiect of satisfying 
the country, and of fully meeting the wishes of the People, it would give him, 
he begged to assure their Lordships, the most sincere gratification and delight. 

The Earl of Carnarvon disclaimed having made cny attack on Earl 
Grey, or having imputed to him any improper motives— 

When he said that it was the most atrocious advice that any Minister had ever 
given to his Sovereign, the words were spoken in perfect good temper, though, 
undoubtedly, they were characterized by a warmth which became a friend of the 
Constitution, and a member of that House ; they emanated fiom a feeling 
which he should deeply and warmly entertain till the last moment of his 
existence. 

After some interruption on the point of order, Lord Carnarvon pro- 
cecded— 

He had spoken not in anger, but in dismay, when he heard such a declaration 
as that made under such circumstances by the noble earl to that rca, If 
he was not wrong in supposing that such an advice as that he had already alluded 
to had been given to the Sovereign, he would ask their Lordships whether the 
history of this country supplied an instance in which, en such shght and trivial 
grounds, a proceeding so involving the political independence and constitution 
of that House had been resorted to by any administration. If such an advice 
had been given to the Sovereign, it was given ina spirit consistent with the 
mode of dealing which had been hitherto adopted by his Majesty’s Ministers 
towards their Lordships; it was given by Ministers who meant to deal with 
their Lordships as abject tools and instruments, precisely as they themselves were 
dealt with by those whom they could not deny to be their lords and masters. 

He concluded by moving, that the order for the Committee should 
be fixed ad interim for Monday; when, if necessary, it could be post- 
poned to a future period. 

The House then adjourned till Friday. 


In the Commons, on Wednesday also, Lord Atrnorr made a coms 
munication to the same purport as that made by Lords Grey and 
Brougham. He said— 

“feel it to be my duty to state to the House, thit in consequence of whats 
ccearred in another lcs on Monday last, it appeared to his Majesty’s Govern~ 
ment that it would be quite impossible to carry the Reform Bill in such a 
manner as they deemed it their duty to carry it in, or without such alterations as 
would render ‘it inefficient and inconsistent with the pledges they had given for 
carring it forward. Under these circumstances, there remained for them only this 
alternative—to tender their resignation to his Majesty, or to advise his Majesty to 
tuke such measures as would enable them to curry the Reform Bill efficiently, 
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~ and-in case that advice should not be taken, then to tender their resignations. 
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The latter course we adopted ; and I have now to state to the House that we 
did tender advice such as I have mentioned, which not being received, we then 
tendered our resignations, and that his Majesty was graciously pleased to receive 
them. At present, therefore, we only hold office till our successors are ap- 
pointed.” 

Lord Exsrtnctron expressed his deep regret at the announcement, 
as well as at the failure of Reform, out of which it had arisen— 

Under the circumstances, he should feel it his duty, though he wished the 
task had fallen upon one better qualified than himself, to give notice, that to- 
morrow he would move an address to his Majesty on the present state of public 
affairs. (Loud cheers.) Whatever might be the opinions entertained by 
honourable members, he was sure that every one who had a seat in that House 
would feel it his duty to attend ; and in order to secure this, he would follow up 
his first notice with another,—that he would move that the House be called 
over. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Gore Lancton expressed his deep regret at the defeat of 
Reform. 


Mr. Hume commended the resolution of Ministers, as the only 
course left them to pursue— 

He must also emphatically state, that to have the expectations of an united 
people, in which they were led on from day to day, put an end to and frustrated 
in the manner they had been by the other House, was a subject of the deepest 
regret. He, as a sincere Reformer, could not but regret that the cause of a mea- 
sure which all knew would end in peace, should be cut short and put an end 
to in the manner in which the Reform Bill had been. He did anticipate that 
the noble earl who had introduced this measure would have been able, with the 
support and countenance under which he had introduced it, to carry it to a 
happy and prosperous conclusion. He should await with anxiety the result of 
the motion of the noble lord to-morrow. He would again express his approba- 
tion of the conduct of Ministers; and he hoped and trusted, that every man 
who had a seat in that House would attend, and be ready to give that opinion 
firmly and manfully, which the dignity of the House and the peace of the 
country required. 

Lord ALtuorpr expressed his fears lest the proposed motion of Lord 
Ebrington should embarrass the formation of a new Ministry ; and he 
therefore wished for its postponement. 

Sir Joun Newrort hoped, on the contrary, that Lord Ebrington 
would persevere in his motion; though he doubted whether a call of | 
the House could be made efficient, as many members were absent from 
town. 

Mr. Laxzovucuenre called on Lord Ebrington to persevere. It was 
essential to the safety of the country, that the House should convey to 
the Throne the alarm they felt at the prospect of any Ministry being 
formed on other principles than those of Parliamentary Reform— 

If the House stood not where it ought to stand, in the front of the battle, then 
scenes would occur which he shuddered to contemplate. It was idle to sup- 
pose, that if the House of Commons did not do their duty,—if its members 
were such cravens as to allow a Government friendly to the People, and honest 
in their friendship, to be scattered and put out in consequence of the proceed- 





sidered, and justly considered by the nation, as base deserters of their duty. 

Mr. O’CownE Lt said, the expectations of the People could never be 
frustrated as long as they were true to themselves; and the only ques- 
tion was, would the People of England be so? He believed the 
People of Scotland would be so, and he could pledge himself for the 
People of Ireland. 


Mr. Banine said, while gentlemen talked of danger and agitation, 
it would be well that they did not themselves create the danger and 
agitation which they deprecated— 

He would not anticipate the discussion of to-morrow further than to observe, 
that he hoped and expected that the House would entertain that discussion in a 
tone harmonious with the feelings of the sound and sensible portion of the com- 
munity,—that is, that while it asserted its own opinions with due regard to its | 
own dignity, it would not be neglectful of what was due to the opinions of the 
other branch of the Legislature. If they were warned against proving them- 
selves cravens to the public, he would warn them against proving themselves 
bullies towards the House of Lords. 

He complained, that a more full explanation of the causes why 
Ministers had resigned had not been given to the House. He depre- 
cated also what he described as a tone of complaint, which had accom- 
panied the explanation given. 

What he and those on the Opposition side of the House wanted to learn from 
Lord Althorp was, the specific character of the advice given to his Majesty, and 
of the grounds on which it was proffered and rejected. He took it for granted, 
when he saw members opposite so prompt and zealous in their approval of the 
conduct of the noble lord and his colleagues, that they at least were possessed of 
this information—that they were acquainted with the nature of the advice 3 and, 
as a consequence, knew whether it amount:d to an imperative demand for the 
creation of some sixty or seventy Peers, for the purpose of carrying the Reform 
Bill, or otherwise. “It was important, if such was the case, that the House at 
large should be made acquainted with the particulars,—that it should know 
whether the advice tendered to the King involved what he would not hesitate to 
call a most outrageous and unconstitutional principle. If so, he would only say, 
that he very much mistook the feelings of the People of England, if a very large 
majority of them would not be imbued with a strong feeling of gratitude towards 
his Majesty for so promptly accepting the resignation of those who tendered 
him such an advice. 








Colonel Davres noticed two versions of the story— 

7 It was said by some, that Lord Grey had advised the creation of fifty or seventy 
Peers ; according to others, a hundred; but that his Majesty objected to the 
amount. According to other versions, his Majesty did not object to a definite 
number, but-to intrusting the noble earl with a carte blanche power of creating 
as Many as circumstances might require ; and that the noble earl, being refused 
this unlimited power, resigned. Now if this carte blanche power was the ad- 
vice given hy Lord Grey to the King, he would not hesitate to declare that it 
Was an advice, or rather demand, which his Majesty ought not to have complied 
with, and which he was therefore right in peremptorily rejecting. 

,_ Sir Rozerr Pret. suggested the propriety of Lord Althorp’s apply- 
ing to his Majesty for permission to state the causes which led to the 
dissolution of the Cabinet— 

_ This permission it was necessary he should obtain, as otherwise his explana- 
tion would-be a violation of what was due to his Sovereign, there being ev idently 
no acts more truly personal with respect to the Sovereign than those of the ap- 
pointment or acceptance of the resignation of his Ministers. 

Mr. James thought the creation of Peers was the only constitutional 
advice:that could be tendered to the King. 





Mr. T. DuncomseE did not think that Lord ATthorp was called tiptoe 
to explain more fully the proceedings connected with his resignatiom 
than he had done. 

It was enough for the country to know, that in consequence of what had 
taken place in the other House of Parliament on Monday last, the noble lord 
and his colleagues deemed it their duty to resign. (‘* Wo, no!” from the Oppo- 
sition.) Well, that in consequence of the adverse vote of their Lordships, tha 
Ministers felt it right to give their advice to their Sovereign to take such steps 
as would secure the national Bill against mutilation; and that his Majesty, hot 
acting on that advice, they had no alternative between resigning, or being auxi- 
liaries in the work of slaughter. It was enough for the country to know, that 
they had most honourably preferred the former course ; and he trusted, in gra= 
titude, and consistency, and justice, the People would not cease from constitu= 
tional agitation till the power to carry the great measure of national purification 
into effect was restored to the hands of those who had the magnanimity to stand 
or fall by it, from the grasp of those who had been enabled to—he trusted tem- 
porarily—assume it by means of the grossest hypocrisy. In the mean time, it 
was highly expedient that the People should know who were and who were not 
their honest and uncompromising representatives, as would be evident by com— 

yaring a list of those who would vote for the noble lord’s motion, and those wha 
rad with so triumphant a majority recorded their confidence in Ministers om 
the former defeat of the Bill by the House of Lords. 

Lord Atruorp, in allusion to what had fallen from Sir Robert 
Peel, observed, that he hed stated all that the public interest seemed 
to require, and all, as it seemed to him, that was compatible with 
official confidence. 

Mr. Macavutay contended, that Lord Ebrington’s intended motion 
was strictly conformable to the freedom of debate, which was the pri- 
vilege of the House. It was not to be construed into any infringement 
of the rights of the Lords, nor did it imply any censure on the conduct 
of the Sovereign. 

After some further conversation, in which Sir Rorrrr Pret, Lor€ 
Miron, and Mr. Hunt, took part, Lord Exrincton said he felt com- 
pelled to persevere— 

Under the extraordinary relations in which that House stood with respect te 
the Reform Bill and the country, he felt he should be abandoning his duty did 
he delay his motion a single hour. It was important in such a national crisis, 
that the People should know who were their honest and consistent representa= 
tives, and who had proved recreants from their duty. For the same reasons, 
he would persevere in his motion for a call of the House, so as to guard agaihst 
backsliders and time watchers. 


3. Appress or THE HovsE or Commons To THE Kinc. Lord 
EsrincTon, pursuant to his notice, moved on Thursday the following 
resolutions. 

“That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, humbly to represent to hig 
Majesty the decp regret felt by this House at the change that has been announced im 
his Majesty’s Councils, by the retirement of these Ministers in whom this House com> 
tinues to repose unabated coufi!ence, 

“ That this House, in conformity with the recommendation contained in his Majesty’e 
most gracious Speech from the Throne, has framed, and sent up to the House of Lords, 
a Bill for the Reform of the Representation of the People, by which they are convinced 
that the prerogative of the Crown, the authority of both Houses of Parliament, and the 
rights and liberties of the people, equally secured. 





“That to the progress of this measure, this House considers itself bound in duty te 
state to his Majesty, that his subj are looking with the most intense interest and 
anxiety ; and they cannot disguise from his Majesty their apprehension that any sue. 





cessful attempt to mutilate or impair its efficiency would be productive of the greates& 
disappointment and dismay. 

“That this House is therefore compelled, by warm attachment to his Majesty’s pere 
son and government, humbly, but most earnestly, to implofe his Majesty to call to his 
Councils such persons only as will carry into effect, unimpaired in all its essential pro- 
visions, that Bill for the I m of the Representation of the People which has recently 
passed this House.” 











In introducing these resolutions, he referred to the precedent of 1812, 
when Mr. Stuart Wortley (the present Lord Wharncliffe) madea simi- 
lar motion, and to the defence by Mr. Canning of the line of conduct 
pursued on that occasion. Lord Ebrington disclaimed all intention of 
dictating to the Crown in its choice of Ministers: what he wished wag 
merely to explain to it clearly the feclings and sentiments of the House 
of Commons, any doubt as to which must be necessarily most injurious— 

Strange and sudden changes of opinion were reported to have taken place im 
another House, in favour of the measure of Reform; and he did not know but 
that changes of a different kind might have taken place in that House ; but he 
did not believe that such was the case. At all events, he was sure it was neces= 
sary, with a view to the tranguillity of the country—with a view to the perma- 
nence of any Government that might be formed, and with a view tothe forma= 
tion ofa due estimate by the Crown and the country of the sentiments of that 
House—that those sentiments should be fully and completely expressed. 

He advyerted to the position in which the late Ministers had been 
placed by Lord Lyndhurst’s yote, and the feelings with which they 
were disposed to regard their retirement from office— 

They would have been content to retire with all the obloquy that had beem 
heaped upon them since they came into office, and have carried with them inte 
their retirement the consolation of how much they had effected,—he said, howe 
much they had effected, because, though dragged through the humiliation of hav- 
ing the question whether Gatton or Old Sarum should continue to be a disgrace 
to the country until a majority of four-fifths of those who were opponents of alk 
Reform could make up their minds how much franchisement or disfranchise- 
ment they would give to the people; but no sooner had the vote which was to 
unseat them passed, than a declaration was made by one of those very opponents 
of the intention of his party to concede, not only the disfranchisement proposed 
by the late Government, but in one particular to go beyond the Ministerial plan. 
They had the satisfaction of knowing that all they contemplated in the way o€ 
disfranchisement was actually to be conceded by the opponents of all Reform ; 
and that the good sense of the country was no longer to be insulted by the faree 
of houseless boroughs, or the grievance of close corporations. But he must 
say, that if the late Government had submitted to such a course—if Lord 
Grey had consented so to be dragged through the dirt by those who opposed his 
measure—Lord Ebrington should not have joined in those imputations of insin- 
cerity which he knew would have been so lavished upon him from many quar- 
ters; yet he should have felt that those Ministers who could be so forgetful of 
what they owed to their own character, of the respect which was due to that 
House, and to those who had supported them in the prosecution of their great 
measure, were totally unworthy of their future support. 

Before he concluded, he returned to the topic with which he set out— 

Whether there was any change in the feelings and sentiments of that House, 
remained to be seen. «He owned it would surprise him if he found that there 
was. If any honourable gentlemen should determine to alter the course which 
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Bhey fied ai herto pursucd—ait they should see, OF iancy ti. t they saw, any act 
of Ministers that was inconsistent with the course of proceedings which they 
adopted—if there were any who, fancying that they saw this, determined to 
abandon, in the hour of retirement, the Government which they had supported 
in the day of prosperity—he trusted, if there were any such, that they would 
have the saaliions to stand up and openly declare their intention. 

Mr. Srrvurr seconded the motion. He noticed the argument that 
Ministers had retired on a point of form only— 


For the sake of the argument, admit the truth of that assertion-—which he, 
by the by, altogether denied—but, even for a moment, admitting the argument, 
he would then ask what they were to think of the conduct of those persons 
who, professing the greatest zeal in favour of Reform and of the principles of 
the Bill—who, being aware that Ministers considered the point in question not 
a point of form, but a point involving one of the most vital principles of the 
Bill—what were they to think of the conduct of those persons who, on such an 
eceasion, thought fit to leave Ministers in a minority ?——-(‘‘ Hear, hear /")— 
thus endangering not only this great question, but the tranquillity of the 
country itself. But he denied that the point was a point of form; in his 
@pinion it was a point of principle. The question on which Ministers were 
Jeft in a minority was simply this—whcther disfranchisement was or was not 

ood in itself; whether the system of nomination, now so deservedly odious to 
the whole country, was to be continued by the Bill, or whether it was only to 
be considered as a question subsidiary to that of enfranchisement; and conse- 
quently, whether an opportunity was to be given to the cool and lukewarm 
supporters of the Bill to make what alterations they pleased in that vital and 
important part of the measure ? 

In the close of his speech, Mr. Strutt reverted to this view of the 
cause of Ministers’ resignation— 

If the time should come when it should be thought necessary to intrust the 
eommand of our army or our fleet to unpractised civilians—if the time should 
eome when the culprit should be called from the bar to.the judgment-seat to 
pass sentence—if that time should come, then, and not till then, would he, for 
@ne, consent to intrust the construction and management of the Bill to those 
who had either avowed themselves its opponents, or, what was worse, had ap- 
peared as jts reluctant and wavering supporters. 

Mr. Banrine expressed a wish to hear from Ministers some more 
detailed account of the causes which led to their resignation ; otherwise, 
the House must remain in a state of ignorance— 

For his pirt, he must declare that he was entirely ignorant of the cause which 
had Jed to the extraordinary resignation. (Loud laughter from the Ministerial 
side.) He only stated what was his sincere sentiments. He did not see why 
gach astatement need excite the laughter of gentlemen opposite. 

He went into what he called a history of the transactions, on which 
the House were called on to come to a judgment, by the resolutions 
before them— 


The Reform Bill went up to the House of Lords; and the proceedings upon 
it were naturally watched with great anxiety by the country, for no person 
could regard with indiffirence a measure which went to remodel the constitution 
ef the country. Various statements had been previcusly made that not the 
slightest alteration of the Bill by the House of Peers would be permitted, and 
that a certain person’s hicnour and dignity would suffer by any change being 
effected in its provisions. All this was contradicted by Earl Grey, who made 
what Mr. Baring considered a very fair announcement, that the House of Lords 
were to be permitted to deal with the Bill as an independent branch of the legis- 
Jature. That noble earl stated, that ‘he did not mean to fetter their Lordships, 
—that it was for them, and not for him, to consider what alterations should he 
made in the Bill; but that if its great oo were touched, then he could 
mot stay in office.”” What alteration, he should like to know, had been made 
which could justify the Ministers for having thrown the country into the pre- 
sent confusion? Gentlemen might talk lightly of the present state of affairs in 
the country, yet the truth was, that tumultuous asseu.blies collected upon the 
street, and the People were crying out ‘ No King and no Queen!” and a very 
great state of confusion prevailed ; and all these serious consequences had been 
produced by the Ministers setting their own master, as it were, at defiance, and 
appealing to the mob out of doors. Nothing but something of the most serious 
importance could justify the Ministers of the Crown for having thrown the 
country into the present state of embarrassment, which they must have known 
would result from any discussion or difference of opinion occurring between 
them and their master. No ordinary apprehension or surmise of the probability 
of the Bill being altered at some future period, could excuse them for the step 
which they had taken. Nothing but the certainty—nothing but the fact of the 
Bill being in danger, could be a justification for their conduct. 

He asked what was the aim and end of the address ?— 

The plain English of the address was, that it was the-desire of that Mouse that 
his Majesty should take back his late Ministers. (Loud cheers from the Minis- 
terial benches.) He collected from that cheer that the gentlemen opposite put 
that construction on the address. ( Cheers from the same quarter.) The King, 
then, was to be told that it was the pleasure ef that House, joining itself with 
the Lord Mayor and the authorities ef the City of London—which, notwith- 
standing their station, he would call discreditable associations—and connecting 
itself with other move violent societies, whose endeavour it was to inflame the 
public mind, that he should take back his Ministers. But how was the King 
to take them back? The King did not discharge them; but the Ministers had 
themselves given notice that they would not serve the King. Was the King, 
then, to go on his knees and entreat them to come back? If it were of advan- 
tage to the State that the Crown and Peerage should possess any influence in 
this country, and that all power should not be centered in pelitical clubs 
without and theirdelegates within doors, he begged the House to pause before 
agreeing to the proposed address, lest the independence of the three branches of 
the Legisluture might be endangered. 

He prot¢eeded at great length to argue that the proposal of Lord 
Lyndhwst involved no departure from the Bill; and contended that 
Mitiisters were bound to wait at least until they saw whether the en- 
franchising schedules were conceded or not, before they had recourse to 
the step they had taken, 

He believed, that a very large majority of the House of Lords entertained a 
strong dislike to the principles of the Bill. He would go further, and say, that 
alarge majority of their Lordships participated in this hostile feeling, to the ex- 
tent of two-thirds,—-not on'y the majority who voted on Monday last, but also 
including many of the minority; but it did not therefore follow, that that 
majority would therefore vote against the Bill. 





He went on to enumerate various classes out of doors who agreed 
with the two-thirds of the Lords— 

That very numerous class who might be termed the well-informed timid 
were averse from its adoption. The educated portion of the community— 
judging by the opinions of lawyers, physicians, and other professional men— 
Were opposed to the Bill. Indeed, there was a decisive proof that the thinking 


and cultivated minds of the comniunity—in fact, the intelligence of the country— 
regarded the Bill in the same light in which it. was regarded by a large majority 
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of the iiouse of Lords, in the fact of its being held in such ili-favour by the 
heads and more distinguished members of the two Universities. — ( Great 
laughter, and cries of ‘‘ Hear!” from Sir R. Inglis, and Messrs. Goulburn 
and Praed.) 

Reverting to the immediate cause of the Ministers’ resigning—the 
refusal of the Sovereign to comply with the advice they had tendered'to 
him— Mr. Baring said— 

He for one knew nothing of the true nature of that advice, far less of the 
grounds on which the King refused to act upon it. He took it for granted, from 
their zeal, that members opposite were well acquainted with it; and, as a conse- 
quence, were prepared to vote for an address which censured the Ilustrious 
Personage who had _ rejected it. He had heard that it was to create a specific 
number of Peers. He did not believe it. He candidly confessed that he could 
not himself guess within twenty or thirty of the number of Peers which it would 
be necessary to create to carry the Bill (* Oh, oh/"); and till it was made 
public by Ministers themselves, could not believe that statesmen so high minded 
and consistent as Lords Grey and Althorp had really proposed to their Sovereign 
to create a specific number of Peers%in order to carry a specific purpose. 

He deprecated the address, as an implied censure on the candour, 
manliness, and straightforward cheracter of the King. It was the 
more. to be deprecated, at a period when a spirit of disrespect towards 
the highest authorities was abroad— : 

It was impossible for them to be blind to what was daily passing before them 
—for them not to see the tone of disrespect in which a most influential portion 
of the press was wont to speak of the time-hallowed institutions of the Jand— 
not to see the daring tone in which the daily journals (one in particular, of great 
ability and influence) were accustomed to speak of the highest authorities in the 
state—to libel, in Janguage of unmeasured scurrility, the members of the Royal 
Family—nay, to utter foul slander against the highest personage of that sex 
which a manly mind would instinctively recoil from calumniating—that sex 
which a truly manly mind would be eager to protect, and which the silent con- 
tempt with which the illustrious individual alluded to treated those slandérs 
only rendered the more estimable. 


Lord A.ruorp expressed his surprise that Mr. Baring, or any one 
else, should for a moment misapprehend the meaning of the explanation 
he had given the previous night. 

“If, however,” said the noble lord with great emphasis and dignity (we 
quote from the Times), “this statement appear to the honourable gentleman 
not sufficiently explicit, and that he wishes me to explain myself further, I have 
not the least objection to, without beating about the bush, telling him in plain 
words what the advice which we gave his Majesty, and which his Majesty re- 
jected, was. The advice was simply this—that his Majesty should create as 
many Peers as would enable us to carry the Reform Bill through the House of 
Lords in all its efficiency.” 

{A burst of cheers, the Times says, followed this announcement, by 
far the most enthusiastic, universal, and long-continued, ever witnessed 
within the walls of Parliament. The Morning Herald describes the 
cheering as vehement, and adds that, in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
a number of persons in the Gallery clapped their hands. } 


Lord Althorp proceeded to defend-the-conduct.pursued by Ministers 
in consequence of the yote in the House of Lords— 

He appealed to the honourable member himself, and to every man in the 
House, whether, after the decision to which the House of Lords had come, it 
was possible to conceive that Ministers could carry the Bill through? After 
that decision, the Bill no longer remained in the hands of Ministers, but passed 
into those of its most decided enemies. That being the case, Ministers had only 
one of two courses to pursue,—either to tender their resignations to his Majesty 
immediately ; or to tender him such advice as, if adopted, would place them in 
a situation in which they might be responsible for the further progress of the 
Bill. They adopted the latter alternative. Ministers were not to be blamed 
for what they had done. They could not act otherwise than they had done. 

He denied the meaning put upon the address by Mr. Baring— 

The motion for the address was one which it was not unnatural should be 
made by persons who were anxious for the success of the Bill. The measure 
had procecded toa certain extent, and was still in existence ; and the occurrences 
which had taken place had left it in a state in which it was in the power of any 
Administration which might succeed that which lately existed to carry it 
through. This being the case, it was not unnatural that those who were 
anxious for the success of the Bill should take the constitutional course of pro- 
posing an address to his Majesty, not to appoint an Administration which would 
not be pledged to carry the Bill through in all its efficiency. That was simply 
the object of the motion which his noble friend had made; and really, after 
what had passed in another place, he could not see why it should not be con- 
sidered very possible for his Majesty to obtain an Administration to succeed 
that which had resigned, and which would carry the Bill through all its parts. 
( Prolonged cheers and laughter. ) 

Mr. Hume supported the address. 

The House of Commons had the privilege of offering theKing advice ; and more- 
over, if he should not follow that advice, they had the power of controlling him. 
( Cheers.) The King was the Chief Magistrate of the country, and exercised all 
the prerogatives which he possessed for the benefit of the People over whom he 
reigned. He had no desire to speak irreverently of his Majesty, to whom, upto 
the present moment, he had seen every reason to pay the respect which was due 
to his office; and he should be sorry to use any expression which could be con- 
sidered personally ¢ffensive to him. The interests of the People required his 
Majesty to reconsider what had taken place. He would advise the King to take 
the same Ministers again, because there was no set of men in either House of 
Parliament who could, consistently with their own declarations, carry the Bill. 

After tracing the history of the Bill and of its defeat, Mr. Hume 
turned to Mr. Baring’s argument, that Ministers should have relied on 
the good wishes of the majority of Monday— 

Such reasoning was too futile even to satisfy children. It might suit Uni- 
versity men, millionaires, or supporters of the Holy Alliance ; but it would be 
sceuted in the Political Clubs and Unions, who would consider themselves in- 
sulted if it were addressed to them. He was present when a noble and learned 
lord asked those who opposed the Bill what it was they proposed to do—what 
plan they had in contemplation? Oh no, they would give no information on 
the point; but they directed all their efforts to get rid of Schedule A, which 
was the foundation, the essence, and principle of the Bill. The reasoning © 
the honourable member was not fit to be roe abr} to grown-up persons. Cotld 
he suppose that Ministers would be so foolish as to trust a noble lord who had 
declared the Bill to be revolutionary? The noble lord disapproved of the Bill 
as awhole, and yet, with most extraordinary consistency, declared his willing- 
ness to amend it in detail. Now no one but an old woman would trust a bill of 
such importance as the Reform Bill to the nursing care of such a gossip as the 
noble lord had avowed himself to be. 

He proceeded to enumerate the supporters on which Lord Grey was 
-alled by Mr. Baring to rely,—Leord Ellenborough, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Duke of Neweastle, Lord Bexley— 
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Then there was a learned lord—one of the Judges of the land, by the by— 
who was to bring in this new Bill of Reform. Talk of the public principles of 
that noble lord! Why, if the honourable member below him could forget the 
various contradictory speeches made by that noble lord when a member of this 
House, Mr. Hume could abt: if the honourable member, with all his great wit, 
had a memory so short as not to recollect the various changes of opinion which 
that noble lord had been so constant in committing, he had not. Was there a 
single old woman, Whig or Tory, Revolutionary or Conservative, who for five 
minutes could trust in a single declaration of that noble lord? (Immense 
cheering.) And yet this noble lord, it was said, was to be the head—oh, such a 
head !—of the new Administration ! 

He adverted to the consequences of his Majesty's refusal to accede 
to the wishes of his late Ministers, and to the parties from whom the 
counsel might have proceeded which led to that refusal— 

He looked upon the conduct of his Majesty himself as so ill-advised, that he 
ardently wished to know who the advisers were who had given his Majesty the 
counsel which had led to so melancholy and so unlooked-for a result. [Whilst 
uttering this sentence, the Zimes says, Mr. Hume fixed his glance at the bar, 
where the Duke of Cumberland, the Marquis of Londonderry, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst, were standing. ] If his Majesty had Ministers, let him trust to none but 
those Ministers. If there were advisers behind the Throne, more powerful, 
perchance, than the Throne itself, let those advisers be unmasked. ( Great 
cheering for some minutes.) He believed that those advisers were at that mo- 
ment within his hearing. If he had the power, he would tear the mask from 
their visages, and expose them, in all their political deformity, to the gaze and 
execration of the public. (Great cheering.) They might depend upon it, 
that if they persisted in their present line of conduct, he would carry his threat 
into execution to the very letter. 

In allusion to Mr. Baring’s notice of the Queen, Mr. Hume said— 

The public had eyes to see, and ears to hear; and the notice of that fact was 
a sufficient answer to all the vapid declamation of the honourable member for 
Thetford. As a piece of friendly advice, he would tell that honourable member, 
that it would be much better if he had never mentioned the name of her Majesty 
at all; and he (Mr. Hume) hoped and trusted that what the honourable mem- 
ber had said, and what he himself had said in consequence, would be the last 
mention of her Majesty’s name in that House. 

He next adverted to the question of who was to succeed the present 
Ministry— 

The right honourable baronet below him ?—The supposition was monstrous. 
( Cheering from the Ministerial benches.) Why, the right honourable baronet 
had himself declared, that he did not go out of office on account of the division 
on the civil list, but because he saw the question of Reform coming forward in 
such strength, that though he could not yield to it, he could not resist it. The 
Duke of Wellington ?—That supposition was equally monstrous, for he had told 
the country that the present constitution of the House of Commons was the best 
that could possibly be framed, and therefore it was idle to expect that any thing 
like Reform should come from his hands. After a tedious trial of eighteen 
months—after we had applied during that period every screw to extract Reform 
from his Grace—what good could they expect to obtain from him now ? 

Mr. Hume, after stating his readiness to withhold the supplies or to 
commit their appropriation to Parliamentary Commissioners, concluded 
by adverting to the creation of Peers, and the necessity that the power 
of the Ministers over such a creation should not be limited— 

Ministers were right to tell the King, that if he would not trust them with 
the power of creating thirty, fifty, or even a hundred Peers, they were unworthy 
the Royal confidence. All they wanted was the autherity of the Crown. It 
was understood that the proposal was that sixty Peers should be made, and that 
Jess would not have done: for his part, he should have had no objection to the 
creation of a hundred Peers. This he would say—knowing what he did of the 
other House of Parliament, he would stake his existence, that if the King had 
given Earl Grey a carte blanche to make as many Peers as were wanted, not ten 
would have been requisite. From the course taken by the majority on the late 
occasion, it was evident that some little bird had whispered them, that the King 
would not consent to the creation of any Peers. Somehow or other, they had 
obtained a knowledge of that fact; and unier the circumstances, Ministers had 
no choice—they were perfectly right in what they had done, and they stood 
justified to the country. Instead of delaying all public business—instead of 
keeping the public mind in a ferment, they did wisely to bring the whole ques- 
tien atonce to issue. The true mode of avoiding the necessity of making many 

Peers, was to obtain an unlimited power of doing so; if only twenty, forty, or 
sixty were granted, the evil might return—the snake might be ‘scotched” and 
not “killed ;” whereas if the Minister had been trusted with full authority, the 
Peers would have known their interests, if not their duty, and would have passed 
the Bill with only a small addition to their numbers. 


Lord Morrreru and Mr. Rosrnson spoke in favour of the motion. 


Lord Sanpon spoke in favour of Reform and the Ministers; but 
whether he supported or opposed the address, seems to have been un- 
intelligible to the reporters. 

Sir Rozert Pee stated his reasons for opposing the Address. 

“I differ from the resolutions, because I do not place contidence in his Majesty’s 
late Ministers; I differ from them because I do not agree tu the expediency of the 
measure which has been under discussion; and I differ from them, because I consider 
that they establish a precedent dangerous at all times, but peculiarly dangerous in the 
circumstances in which we at present stand, I differ from most of the resolutions, 
because they advocate an extensive change in the constitution of this House ; to 
which [—though it has been sanctioned by the majority of this House—have always 
refused to be a party. I retain my opinion, that the change is a perilous experiment— 
the most perilous that ever was tried; and retaining my opinion unaltered, nothing 
which 1 have heard this night—nothing in the language of the Member for Middlesex, 
who has expressed his readiness to withhold the Suppiies, and vest the money in Com- 
missioners—nothing, I say, which I have heard in the language of the honearable 
gentleman, has at all tended to diminish the apprehensions which [ entertain of the 
measure of Reform.” 

Sir Robert pursued his argument against the resolutions at great 
length. He concluded by expressing his determination to oppose 
them, as uncalled for and unconstitutional— 

“In 1812, there was no attempt to require any pledges as to the details of a particu- 
lar measure. I consider it a violation of the Constitution itself, to call on the King to 
require those who may be about to enter his service to give such pledges. On these 
grounds, therefore, I feel it my duty to oppose these three resolutions. When Lord 
Wharneliffe brovrght forward his motion, it was then matter of notoriety who was to be 
the Minister. But here we are not only to call upon the Crown to appoint an efficient 
Government, but, by these resolutions, are required to dictate to him the principles 
on which that Government is to be carried on, and in reality the persons of whom it is 
tobe composed. In my opinion, there is neither necessity vor justification for entering 
into these resolutions, When this House shall be modelled upon the principles of the 
Bill brought in by the hononrable gentlemen opposite, then, I have no doubt, they will 
find every disposition to violate and encroach on the prerogatives of the other branches 
of the Legislature. When such language is made use of as I have heard to-night, I 
doubt not that the most ardent anticipations of honourable gentlemen opposite will be 
fully realized. I cannot but deprecate, to the utmost of my power, the establishment 
of such a precedent—a precedent which I consider to be opposed to the principles of 
the Constitution, and to the welfare of the nation itself.” 














Mr. O’ConneEtt remarked on the hopeless nature of the contest 
waged by the Anti- Reformers— 


In 1807, the ery of “ No Popery”’ and “The Church in Danger” was raised. The 
country was excited—the Ministers were turned out—the Tories came in triumphantly ; 
but did they succeed in throwing over, the Cathole question? For twenty-five years 
the public mind was kept in a state of agitation, and they were finally compelled to 
yield the ope: He thought, therefore, the right honourable baronet had been unfor- 
tunate in his allusion to the proc-edings in 1807. The Irish were a patient and endur- 
ing people. (“ Hear, hear!" from the Opposition.) Yes. in spite of that contemp.uons 
sneer with which the remark had been treated, he repeated, that they had endured not 
only injury and oppression, but base insult. He doubted whether the English people 
would be so patient—he doubted if the people of Scotland would suffer them to make a 
similar trial of their patience. Wasit unconstitutional to require pledges from a Ministry ? 
Were there no pledges since 1807? Were there no Ministers who had been pledged 
against the liberty ofthe subject? Ifit be in accordance with his own principles, why 
should any man refuse to give his pledges? There was nothing unconstitutional in the 
King ascertaining the principles of his Minister, and requiring from him a pledge in 
support of those principles. ‘The present Ministry, when they came iuto oflice, were 
pledged to the King on the question of Reform, or, he might say, they had pledged the 
Kiny to Reform. ‘The King could, by law, do no wrong; but he must strongly con- 
demn those who had advised the King to withdraw his confidence from his Ministers. 
He felt great pleasure in supportivg the resolutions. ‘The conduct of the Ministers was 
such as to maintain their high character, and preserve to them the confidence of the 
country ; and he trusted they would shortly be restored to power, and be enabled to 
bestow on the People that Bill, without which they were indeed oppressed and de- 
graded. 

Mr. Macautay noticed an argument of Mr. Baring’s— 

Tt had been said the Ministers have resigned, they have refused to retain place, and it 
would be inconsistent to call upon the King to solicit them to remain in office who had 
already declared their determiuation to retire. Surely this was too shallow a sophism 
to proceed from the lips of one whose abilities they had so ofien occasion to admire, 
The Ministry resigned on account of the King's not accepting the advice offered by 
them ; and in soliciting the King to take back his Ministers, they of course meant that 
he should take their advice with them. 

He spoke of the creation of Peers as an act of the prerogative, with- 
out the exercise of which no Government could be, under certain cir- 
cumstances, carried on— 

Let them suppose a case in which the two Tlouses were placed in direct and imme- 
diate collision by a uniform and continued difference of opinion on every question. Sup- 
pose the House of Lords was to be for war, and the House of Commons for peace ; sup- 
pose the House of Commons to be for one Ministry, and the House of Lords for ano- 
ther; suppose, too, the struggles consequent on these differences of opinion to be con- 
tinued ; suppose that they lasted throughout an cutire session of Parliament ; suppose 
that they were found so inveterate as to be incurable even by a dissolution of the House 
of Commons; why, what, he would ask, must be the consequence of such a state of 
things? That the whole machinery of Government must be stopped until his Majesty 
exercised his prerogative by giving oue of the parties a predominance, The Govern- 
ment must in such case stand still, or new Peers must be created, 

Even where no such collision existed, it might be necessary— 

Suppose that one party holding power for nearly fifty years, ennobled, from time to 
time, nearly two hundred of its own supporters, while all others were passed by; sup- 
yose all the Peers for that period to be chosen from one faction, while all rank was 
denied to the other; was there any thing so monstrously unconstitutional iu that other 
party setting themselves right in the political balance, and resuming that station in the 
House of Lords to which they were entilled, when they obtained the ascendaucy ? If 
it was nncoustitutional for the Whigs, when they obtained power, to resume that ba- 
lance of influence ia the House of Lords of which the long tenure of office by their ad- 
versaries had deprived them, then the inevitable result must be, that the possession of 
political ascendancy for thirty or forty years was to be a possession forever. It was no * 
longer a question of public opinion or political rectitude, Lut it must be a question of 
whether oue party or the other had been longest in office. 

He concluded by reminding the Anti-Reformers of the position in 
which they were placed— 

They were attempting, like Polignac, to administer the Government in direct opposi- 
tion to the wishes of a whole people. They had to deal, however, with a people as 
stubborn and as resolute as that of Fiance. In attempting to administer the Govern- 
ment, they were so eager to grasp, they must either shamelessly desert the whole of 
their former protestations, or go in direct opposition to the wishes of the majority of 
that House. And even if they could suce ed iu overcoming the majority of that House, 
they would still have dangers before them from which Mr. Pitt would have shrunk, 
and even an Earl of Strafford have hesitated to encounter. ‘hey would go forth to the 
contest without arms, either offensive or defensive. If they had recourse to force, they 
would find it vain; if they attempted gagging bills, they would be derided; in short, 
they would, in taking office, present a most miserable exhibiiion of impo‘ent amLision, 
and appear as if they wished to show to the world a melancholy example of little men 
bring t great empire to destruction, 

Sir Cuarirs WeTHERELL said, there were two ways in which the 
House of Lords might be rendered useless,—the one, as had formerly 
been done, by voting them useless ; the other, as it had been recently 
proposed to do, by the introduction of a number of new Peers. If 
the present House of Commons passed a resolution, declaring that the 
King should not have the choice of his Ministers, and carried that 
resolution to the foot of the Throne—if the Menarch was so degraded 
by the present Parliament, what would it be by a reformed Parliament ? 

Ministers had required the House of Lords to submit to their dictation. He trusted 
they wouldneverallow th+mselves to be so overruled. Ifthey did, they would deserve 
thar with which they had been threatened—to be suppressei. If Ministers were up- 
held iu the course which they had adopied, the case of the Reform Bill would serve as a 
precedent. In a Reformea Parliament, the Corn Bill and other measures would be 
treated in a similar manner, He congratulated his Majesty, the representative of the 
illustrious House of Brunswick, for vot having been led by evil counsellors to follow 
the example of the unfortunate family which his had succeeded upon the throne of 
these realms. He congratulated the Crown for having detected and opposed the con- 
cealed villany set forth under a specious appearance of liberality, to induce his Majesty 
to a most unmeasured, unlicensed, and exorbitant exercise of his prerogative, which 
would at once have annihilated the House of Lords, and established a principle which 
would be pursued by every future Administration, 










































{In the course of his speech, Sir Charles, in swinging his arms 
about, gave Sir Robert Pecl a smart slap on the face—not the first that 
Sir Charles has lent to Sir Robert. The blow and the apology created 
great laughter. | 

Mr. Hunt made one of his usual speeches against the address. 

The House then divided: for the motion, 288; against it, 208; 
majority, 80. 

Some conversation took place on the form in which the Address was 
to be presented. 

Sir Ricuarp Vyvyan spoke of the small majority—only 80 in a 
House of 496. 

It was at length agreed that, in order to spare the King’s feelings, 
the Address should be carried up only by such of the House as were 
members of the Privy Council. 

The House adjourned at a quarter to three o’clock ; the debate hay- 
ing lasted nearly nine hours. 


4. Rerorm Peritions. Last night, Mr. J. Woop presented a great 
many petitions on the subject of the Bill, and among others the 
Manchester petition, which we have noticed elsewhere. In moving 
that it be brought up, he said— 
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She King had unfortunately, in an evil hour, delivered himself over to the influence of 
gvome back-staiis intrigue, to some dirty intrigue—whether effected by man or woman 
he knew not. In an evil hour the King had listened to pernicious alvisers. If the 
King supposed that he could remain Chief Magistrate of the country by the help of a 
Badroughimongering faction, he was deceived. The People of England would soon send 
ahat faction dispersed over the four quarters of the globe. 

Mr. James observed, that he had heard the Duke of Wellington 
was to be once more Premier, and that they were to have a military 
Government. He also understood that Parliament was to be dissolved 
on Monday next. But he had no fear upon the subject. 

[f-the soldiers so far forgot their duty as citizens, as to ‘ake part against the people, 
he, yet knew that swords and bayonets and pistols and cannons, aud even dungeons, 
aopid not compel that House to vote the Supplies—the Supplies for the support ef the 
Amy. Swords and bayonets and cannons could not preveat men from taking a certain 
@oyrse as to the payment of taxes. 

Colonel Evans having observed that he had that day attended a 
meeting which, like that at Manchester, was one of those \ulgar assem- 
blages sv much condemned by the Member for Thetford, 





“Mr. Bartne said, the expressions used by him on Thursday had ' 


been falsified. 

«Colonel Evans—‘ Before I proceed, I will give the honourable 
gentleman an opportunity of retracting the word falsify.” 

Mr. Barine disclaimed all intention of personal offence. 

Golonel Evans then went on to say, that at the meeting he had 
attended, the plan of resistance to taxes was received with enthusiasm. 
He noticed the fortification of the Tower, the last act of the Duke of 
Wellington's last Government; he hoped it would not be the first of 
his new Government. 

Mr. Hume said, he had taken down Mr. Baring’s words on Thurs- 
day; they were—** Clubs and assemblies brawling without, and dele- 
gates within.” 

Mr. Bantnc said, he did not remember using such words, but he 
would cheerfully repeat them— 

“As long as he had a seat in that House, he would firmly and fearlessly express his 
@pinion and sentiments, without caring one straw in what public bodies, whether con- 
sisting of 10,000 or 10,000,000 persons, his expressions were misrepresented.” 

Mr. Hume made some observations on the importance of the 
pétition. 

Mr. T. Duncompe recurred to Mr. Baring’s speech— 

When that honourable member accused people of brawling, surely he forgot some of 
the terms which he had himself used in that House. When speaking of the late Go- 
vernment, the honourable member had not unfrequently called the late Government 
~ Constitution-mongers ;” and the chief law officer of the Crown “a mob-courting At- 
torney-General.” 

.The Speaker, after a few words of deprecation from Mr. Barine, 
reminded Mr. Duncombe of the irregularity of recurring to former 
debates. 


-Mr. Duncomse bowed to the authority of the Chair; and then pro- 
ceeded to put a question to Sir Robert Peel touching the report of his 
forming one of the new Administration. 


Sir Rosert Pret promptly replied, that the report was altogether 
unfounded. We stood in the House in a private capacity; he had not 
taken office, nor had he been called on to take it— 

It was because he stood there in a private capacity, that he begged leave to entreat 
the House to take care that while it expressed its opinions on the great question which 
now occupied the public mind with firmness, todo so temperately. He felt that neither 
he nor any other member had a right to dictate to any gentleman the measure of ve- 
hemence with which he should give utterance to his feelings. but he also felt it to bea 
matter of duty to respectfully urge upon the House the expediency, indeed imperative 
Necessity, of not adding to the excitement of the public by violent expressions, or un- 
Necessary reference to delicate and inflammable topics. It was the more necessary that 
they should abstain from such indiserect allusions and exciting topies, as there was no 
man in that House authorized to address the House on the part of the Crown, so as to 
Zive an official contradiction to the vague assertions or unfounded rumours, affecting 
the public mind, like that just referred to, and apparently credited by the honourable 
member for Hertford ; else why found a question upon it? It was by no means impro. 
bable that many other rumours equally groundiess, and equally stimulant to the pub- 
Jie mind, might be in circulation; which, however, it might not be so easy to expose: 
#o that he trusted, in the absence of persons authorized by the Crown to speak officially, 
that honourable members would exercise a wholesome discretion in bringivg them in an 
authoritative manner before the public. 


Sir Robert concluded by defending the arrangements at the Tower, 
alluded to by Colonel Evans. 

Lord Avrnore also strongly counselled temperateness— 

It was the duty of every honest Reformer to impress this important fact upon the 
minds of the People; and it was his urgent hope that it would be acted upon, and that 
the poovle would seek for their rights firmly, but temperately, aud by no means which 
the laws did not recognize as within their bounds. 

Mr. Giuton said, the House and the People had still one resource 
left— 

They could still read a lesson to haughty Lords and overpaid and treacherous 
Churchmen. Their late conduct would increase, if it were possible, the public detesta- 
tion to the system by which they throve, and the conduct they pursued. This, then, 
he.declared, and he believed the feeling to be general, that until a bill, at least 3s ex- 
tensive as the one lately before the House, should have become a law, he should not 
pay one farthing of taxes. A despotic Government, ifsuch venture to assume the reins 
of office, might imprison his person or distrain his goods, but they should not enslave his 
mind. Ifany man ventured to purchase these goods, a brand would be set on him like 
Cain, and he would be marked for the execcration and detestation of his countrymen. 

Mr. Curreis and the O’Connor Dow expressed their strong regret, 
that they had been accidentally absent on Thursday. 

Sir F. Burvert said, the plain duty of the House was to support 
no Ministry not identical in principle with that of Earl Grey— 

It was said the Duke of Wellington—the bold Captain—the pledged foe to all Re- 

rm—was about to prove his own memorable declaration, one of the wisest in his 
political career, that “he should be mad to think of accepting office.’ Let him make 
the experiment. It would soon be seen, that though he might be as brave, he would be 
as senseless as his sword, to think, under the present circumstances of the country, aud 
with his Polignac vision of its wauts and interests, to undertake the management of its 
afiairs. (Great cheering.) 

The House of Lords last night were occupied in receiving petitions. 
The Earl of Camprrpown presented twenty from various places in 
Seotland; and among others, one from Aberdeen, signed by 8,000 
people. 

After some further conversation on the same subject, Lord BrovucHam, 
in presenting a petition from Sheffield, signed by 29,000 persons, 
observed that the repeated denials of the numbers and value of these 
meetings would, he was afraid, receive a very alarming contradiction. 












CALL or THE House. Mr. Hume, last night, gave notice of a call 
@f the House for Monday; he should perhaps have a motion on the 








state of the nation to make for that day, and:he wished. the attendance 
to be full. 


5.. Mapema. On Monday, Lord Exzor put some questions to Lord 
Palmerston respecting the Scuola of this island. He wished.to know 
who had notified it; in whose name it was imposed ; what.was to. be 
deemed in such.a ease an effective blockade; whether the blockading 
vessels were not officered and manned by Englishmen? 

Lord Patmersvon said, the letter to Lloyd's stated the blockade to 
be imposed by the Queen of Portugal; he believed it to be effective. 
Of the crews and officers he knew nothing, save that the commander 
had formerly been in the British Navy, and was so no longer. The 
blockade was communicated in the ordinary way by the Admiral on the 
station to the English Consul, and by the Consul to the Government. 

6. Breacu or Privireck. On Monday, the printer and others 
connected with the breach of privilege complained of before the recess 
by Lord Stormont, in printing a list of the division of the Committee 
on the Sunderland Docks Bill with comments on their conduct, ap- 
peared at the bar of the House. Mr. Wright and Mr. Kelson, the 
agents for the bill, expressed their extreme regret at having unwittingly 
transgressed the orders of the House. The whole of them were dis- 
missed, with an admonition. ’ 

7. Anatomy Bit. This bill was read a third time last night, in 
the Commons, after two divisions. 


8. Inisu Tirnes Bu.t.—The second reading of this bill, in the House 
of Lords, was postponed last night. Lord Mxrtzourne said, under 
present circumstances, he could no longer be responsible for that 
measure. 

9. Pustic Business. On Wednesday, Sir Roserr Pret moved for 
a Committee “to take into consideration the best means to be adopted 
for facilitating the presentation of Public Petitions." Sir Robert ex- 
plained, that without interfering with the right of members to present 
petitions to the House, he wished all petitions, where members were 
content to waive that right, should gotothis Committee ; which would 
classify them, and set forth their general prayer, and also report the 
number of signatures attached to each to the House. Sir Robert sug- 
gested also, that in presenting petitions, members should limit them- 
selves to one speech. 

The Committee was granted ; to consist of the following members— 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Viscount Althorp, Mr. Williams Wynn, Mar- 
quis of Chandos, Mr. Hume, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Ruthven, Lord 
Viscount Sandon, Mr. Charles Calvert, Mr. Yates Peel, Mr. Alder- 
man Wood, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Ayshford Sanford, Mr. Sheil, Sir 
Richard Vyvyan, Mr. Heywood, Sir George Clerk, Colonel Davies, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. Adam Dundas, Sir Hedworth Williamson, Mr. »} 
Gordon, Lord Viscount Morpeth, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. Strickle 
Mr. Robert Gordon, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Warburton, Mr. Fynes Clinton, 
Mr. Lawley, Mr. Robinson. Five to be the quorum. 











Che Court. 
The King arrived in town on Wednesday, to hold a Levee. The 
whole of the Cabinet Ministers, with the exeeption of Lord Carlisle, 
who is indisposed, were present, and tendered their resignations ; 
which were accepted. 
At the General Levee, the following Peers were present— 
Dukes—Gordon, Wellington, Richmond, Northumberland, Newcastle. 


Marquises— 
Lothian, Hastings, Northampton. Earls—Ambherst, Beverley, Talbot, Denbigh, Dun- 
a . 


fonald, Abingdon, Craven, Nelson, Dartmouth, Newburgh, Brownlow, Rosebery. 
Visconnt—Maynard. Lords—Suffield, Maryborough, Norreys, Lyttleton, De Tabley, 
Cranstoun, Ducie, Sherborne, Teynham, Kinnaird, George Bentinck, Bridport, Rolle. 
Bishops—Worcester, Durham. 

At the close of the Levee, the King gave an audience to Lord 
Lyndhurst. 

The King left town at six o’clock, surrounded bya party of Lancers. 
The royal cavalcade was very much hooted by the people on its passing 
through the gate at the head of Constitution Hill. 

The first Lord of the Treasury and the Lord Chancellor had an 
interview with the King at Windsor on Tuesday. 

The King and Queen, it is announced, actually dine with the Duke 
of Wellington on the 28th, the day appointed for keeping the King’s 
birthday. The John Bull did not jest, but appears to have been cor- 
rectly acquainted with the Court intrigue in progress. 

The King has created two Peers, Mr. Dundas and Lord Francis 
Osborne. The elevation of the former will create a vacancy for 
Berkshire. The King has also requested that Dr. Grey, the new 
Bishop of Hereford, may retain the rich living of Bishopsgate; which 
Lord Grey declines. —Globe. ‘The Times adds, Lord Falkland also is 
to be raised to the Peerage of the United Kingdom! He is a 
“ Waverer,” of course. 











Che Metropolig. 

Common Councit.—A Court of Common Council was held on 
Thursday, for the purpose of petitioning the House of Commons on 
the subject of the present crisis. Mr. Galloway moved the resolutions ; 
which were seconded by Mr. Pritchard. The principal resolutions 
were as follows— 

“ That this Court views with the greatest grief, mortification, and disappointment, 
the extraordinary and distressing communication made by his Majesty's Ministers, 
that his Majesty had refused to them the means of carrying through the House of Lords 
the Reform Bill passed by a large majority of the House of Commons, and required by 
an overwhelming majority of the people. 

“That whoever may have advised his Majesty to withhold from his Ministers the 
means of insuring the success of the Reform Bill, have poe themselves the enemies 
of their Sovereign, and have put to imminent hazard the stability of the throne, and 
the tranquillity and security of the country. 

“ That, under these circumstances, this Court feels it to be its duty, as a necessary 
means of procuring for the people of this great country an efficient Reform, to petition 
the Commons House of Parliament to withhold the Supplies until sucha Reform should 
have been secured.” 

Alderman Waithman and Mr. Thornhill followed Mr. Pritchard on. 
the same side. 

Alderman Winchester objected to the language of the resolutions, 
as too strong. He thought the Court should not-offend the Crown. 
The Alderman’s anxiety about the Crown produced roars of laughter. 
which rcndered a great deal of his eloquence unintelligible. 
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A member called Howell, opposed the resolutions, because they 
would give a tone to the country; three fourths of which, he said, was 
opposed to Reform. This gentleman also excited great merriment. 

Alderman Marshall and Mr. Hughes Hughes spoke against the 
third re:olution. Mr. Hughes thought it very possible the next Ad- 
ministration might be as zealous for the People as the last. Mr. 
Hughes was too dull for laughter—he was only hissed. The two first re- 
solutions were carried unanimously; about twenty hands, including 
those of the three dissenting Aldermen and Mr. Hughes Hughes, 
were held up against the third. 


The Livery of London met yesterday ; when strong resolutions were | 


voted, and addresses to the House of Commons, calling on that body 
to stop the Supplies, agreed to. Several speakers declared that, as 
far as in them lay, as individuals, they would do what they could to 
stop the Supplies, as they would pay no further taxes till the Reform 
’ Bill was passed. 





The National Union held what is called an ordinary meeting on 
Wednesday night. The circumstances of the times, however, bestowed 
on it all the marks of an extraordinary meeting; for so great was the 
anxiety of the public to learn what was to be the result of the Council's 
deliberations, that no fewer than 1,200 new members joined in the 
course of the evening. The room in Leicester Square where the 


Council meet, will not, we should suppose from its size, accommodate | 


above 500 or 600; and the overflowing numbers had no means of grati- 
fying their curiosity but by a sort of alternate attendance. Accordingly, 
during the whole of the meeting, there was a constant eddy and stream 


of persons going in and coming out, while a great many hundreds who | 


were afraid of the heat and pressure remained in the square opposite to 
the place of meeting, to learn from those that had listened to the 
speakers the tenor of the resolutions passed. ‘The resolutions were in 
substance as follows— 

“That the betrayal of the cause of the People was not attributable to Lord 
Grey or his Administration, but to the base and foul treachery of others.” 


“ That meetings be recommended in every county, town, and parish through | 


the kingdom, which, by inducing compliance with the unanimous wishes of the 
People, may prevent the mischief that would otherwise result from the general 
indignation.” } 

‘“« That a petition be presented to the House of Commons, praying that Com- 
Missioners receive the supplies; and that until the Bill pass, they be not managed 
by the Lords of the Treasury.” 

It is not necessary to give the speeches of the various gentlemen who 
addressed the Council, or, to speak more properly, the members ; afew 
extracts will show their spirit. 

The Reverend Mr. Fox said—‘* It was not a question about a change of 
dynasty, but whether the aristocracy which could once change it were to retain 
their excessive power for the oppression of the people,—whether the King’s Go- 
vernment was to be brought into disgrace and ion not paralleled, except by the 
deposition of James and the execution of Charles.” 

Mr. Murphy observed, that though the taxes were voted, they were not paid. 
He called on the whole of the people to say what he did to the tax-gatherer— 
* Until the Reform Bill is a law, one penny of my money you'shall not have!” 
( Cheering and waving of hats for several minutes, with cries of ** Bravo! we 
will.” He might carry them into the Exchequer; he might seize their goods ; 
they would replevin, and appeal to a jury of their countrymen. 

Mr. Perry said—* the individual, whether man or woman, who stood be- 
tween Lord Grey and the King, deserved the block better than any person in 
history.” 





Mr. Powell admitted the illegality of combining to resist the payment of | 


taxes—<‘‘ It might be illegal to come to a resolution to pay no taxes in money ; 
but no law could reach a man’s determination, and let them see who would dare 
to purchase the goods distrained thus.” (Cheering and waving of hats.) 

Major Revell noticed the effect of placing the supplies in the hands of Par- 
liamentary Commissioners—* Not one shilling would pass through the hands 
of the Treasury Lords; and then what would become of the poor, miserable, 

auper Peers, who were of themselyes unable to buy a quartern loaf? Lord 
Leahers, for instance ( Tremendous groans), who had obtained place by his 
splendid consistency, might attend as amicus curie in the Exchequer ; but until 
Reform was passed, he would not receive a penny for his labours.” 

Mr. Detrosier asked—‘ Why do our enemies rely on the Army ? Do they 
forget Colonel Brereton? Is humanity confined to one bosom? “Are not sol- 
diers men and brethren? Is success certain? But the weapon of peace is in 
our pockets. The determination to pay no taxes is not confined to the mass of 
the People. He knew persons in the House of Commons who would take their 
part in this also with their country, and refuse them. They will pay no more 
taxes. (Immense applause, which was renewed sevcral tines.) There is also 
a flimsy piece of paper [a 5/. note], of which the value depends on_ public 
Opinion. We may refuse to accept one of these. Will you abide by these-re- 
solutions? If a brother be made a victim, will you support him?” (Cries of 
* We will,” from the whole meeting. ) 

Another meeting of the Council took place on Thursday; when a 
petition to the Commons, in terms of the resolutions of the previous 
evening, was unanimously agreed to. Mr. Hume presented it last 
night. Nearly two thousand additional members were enrolled on 
Thursday. 

On Thursday, at a numerously attended meeting of the Union of 
the Working Classes, it was unanimously resolved to pay no taxes in 
money to an Anti--Reform Ministry. A similar resolution was unani- 
mously adopted at the Householders’ Union of St. Giles, and St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury. 

A meeting of the electors of Westminster took place yesterday, at 
one o'clock, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. Sir Francis Burdett 
entered the room amidst the most tremendous cheering, at cne o’clock. 
Among the gentlemen on the hustings, were, Sir J. M. Doyle, Mr. 
O'Connell, Colonel Jones, Colonel Evans, Mr. Byng, Mr. Beckett, 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Sturgeon, and a number of other influential gentle- 
men favourable to the cause of Reform. The large reom of the 
tavern was filled long before the time appointed. Sir Frarcis Burdett 


apologized for Sir John Hobhouse’s absence, of which, Le said, he 
was the cause, as he had advised him not to attend, for delicacy’s sake. 
‘A petition to the House of Commons, calling on them to refuse the 
Supplies until the Reform Bill was passed, was unanimously agreed to. 

So many other meetings have been held during the last forty-eight 
hours, both in town ami country, that it would fill whole columns 
The feeling and the expression of it. are 


merely to enumerate them. 
everywhere the same. 








Upon the news of the resignation of Ministers becoming known on 
Wednesday, the company at the Black Bear and Chester Honse, in 
Piccadilly, in whose room there is a transparency of the King, imme- 
diately came to the resolution of taking him down, and placing him in 
the window with his heels upward. 





His Majesty’s frigate Dover, which during the last three months 
has been stationed off Limehouse as an hospital-ship for the reception 
of cholera patients, was removed on Monday afternoon, and towed down 
the River by a Government steamer to Woolwich. There had not been 
a patient on board for a weck before. 

On Wednesday night, the fifty-ninth anniversary festival of the 
Highland School Socicty was celebrated at the Albion, Aldersgate 
Street. ; 

The London Hibernian Society held its annual meeting on Saturday. 
The number of schools under the Society’s patronage during the year, 
was stated to have been 1,569; of scholars, 90,085. Of the schools, 
468 were Sunday schools. The Society during the last year has dis- 
tributed 4,712 Bibles, and 12,832 Testaments. 

Mr. Irving preached on Sunday in the openair. The chair he oecu- 
pied was placed close to the wall of the House of Correction, 

Count Ludolf’s house, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, was broken 
into on Sunday morning, and several articles of value carried off from 
the room occupied by his Excellency as a private chapel. 

The Country. 

Tue Brmurycuam Merrinc.—This great and interesting display of 
the Reforming spirit of the manufacturing districts, took place, as was 
intended, cn Monday. In point of numbers, the meeting was perhaps 
the largest ever congregated in England; in point of object, no meeting 
was ever held for purposes of higher importance. The people of Bir- 
mingham and its neighbourhood assembled on Monday—* For the 
purpose of contradicting and refuting the false and unfounded represen- 
tations of the enemies of Reform, and of the peace and order of society, 
respecting the alleged apathy and indifference of the public mind to the 
great cause of Reform; and in order to assist in enabling our most ex- 
cellent King, and his patriotic Ministers, to accomplish their great 
measure of Reform forthwith, and to carry it into a law uninjured and 
unimpaired in all its great parts and provisions.” 

The ground chosen was the foot of Newhall Hill, where the gradual 
slope, not less than the extent of the area, is peculiarly favourable for 
a mecting of such vast magnitude. The space immediately oceupied 
by the meeting measured about 17,000 yards ; andit is calculated, from 
the manner in which they stood, was amply sufficient for at least 
100,006 ; but the entire number that attended was not less than 150,000, 
including in this number those that crowded the heights in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, as well as the roofs of the surrounding houses, 
and every point from which even a bird’s eye view of the exhilarating 
spectacle could be obtained. The bustings were pitched at the lower part 
of the field, so that they were not only in view of the entire meeting, but 
the voices of the speakers were audible to much the greater portion of 
it. Every arrangement that the utmost sagacity of the Council-could 
devise, had been employed to give regularity and order to the numerous 
bands that continued for several hours to pour in from the surrounding 
country. The following has been given as an authentic statement of 


| the names and numbers of the various parties that entered Birmingham 


on this eventful occasion— 

“Grand Northern Division, headed by Mr. Fryer, the banker, including Wolver- 
hampton, Bilston, Wednesbury, Sedgley, Walsall, Willenhall, Darlaston, West Brem- 
Wich, and Handsworth. The procession extended over four miles ; there were upwards 
of 150 banners and 11 bands of musie.—Grand Western Division—including Stonr- 
bridge, Dudley, Harbourn, Cradley, L-yewater, Oldbury, Rowley, and Halesowen, The 
procession extended two miles, and was accompanied by 9 bands of music and 70 ben- 
ners, _ Grand Eastern Division—including Coventry, Warwick, Bedworth, Kenilworth, 
Lezmington, Solihuil, &e., with 8 bands and 30 banners. Grand Southern Division— 
including Worcester, Bromsgiove, Redditch, Studley, Droitwich, and Alcester, with 6 
bands of music and 12 banners. The preceding est te is exclusive of the inhabitants 
of Birmingham and its immediate vicinity. pwards of 200 bands of musie were in 
attendance, and from 700 to 1,000 banners waved over the assembled throng.” 

The various Unions halted for a space as they came up, at the Bir- 
mingham Union Rooms; when their various positions had been as~ 
signed them, they moved forward to the place of meeting. Frome 
quarter before to twenty minutes past twelve o’clock, they continued to 
descend the hill in one unbroken stream. This, it is to be observed, 
was the processional part of the meeting only. ‘Thousands and tens of 
thousands had occupied the field long before the foremost of the pro- 
cessions arrived. These came without order or regularity, and of course 
their assembling was accomplished much more speedily. 

At half-past twelve, silence was proclaimed throughout the mighty 
host by the sounding of a bugle; and Mr. Attwood, on the motion of 
Mr. Edmonds, assumed the Chair. He was surrounded by Napoleon 
Czapski, a Polish nobleman ; Count Rechberg, Secretary to the Aus- 
trian Embassy ; H. Acland, Esq., James West, Esq., Arthur Gre- 

, . : . A 
gory, Esq., H. Boultbee, Esq., W. Allsop, Esq., of Derbyshire, 
+ . White? ‘ 7 ’ ® 
Stubbs Whitick, Esq., R. I’ryer, Esq., the Hon. Godolphin Osborne, 
William Collins, Esq., and a great many other gentlemen from the 
town and neighbourhood. 

Mr. Attwood opened the business of the day, in a speech of great 

ability and eloquence; of which, however, as well as of the other 
speeches, we can give but a few isolated extracts— 
__ “ The enemies of the people have told their Lordships that the country is indifferent 
in this great cause. If we hold no meetings, they say that we are indifferent,—if we hold& 
small meetings, they say that we are insignificant,—and if we hold large meetings, they 
say that we are rebellious. Do what we will, we cannot do right. Now, God forbit 
that I should wish to intimidate them! TI only wish to speak the plain and simple 
truth, which my duty compels me to speak, and which is this,—I would rather die than 
see the great Bill of Reform rejected or mutilated in any of its great parts or provisions. 
(Immense cheering, which lasted fur a considerable time.) 1 see that you are all of one 
mind upon this great subject. Answer me, then, had not you all rather die than live 
the slaves of the Boroughmongers?” (* All! ali!’) 

“ The House of Lords are, in my opinion, taken as a body, kind-hearted and humane 
men; but I am sorry to say that they are excessively ignorant of the state of this un- 
fortunate country. Not many days ago a noble lord, of the highest character, assured 
me that there were not ten individuals in that right honourable House who knew that 
the country was in a state of distress. Amazing as this ignorance is, it is the natuvak 
result of their position in society. ‘They come into no contact with you and your wants 
and interests ; they are surrounded by a few lawyers and clergymen, by bands of flat 
terers and sycophants, whose interest it is to prophesy ‘smooth things,’ to the very last > 
and thrs shut out tLeir patrons from all accurate knowledge of the state ‘of thm 
country,” 
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“TI told you, my friends, three years ago, at a great meeting at Mr. Beardsworth's 
ee that the Duke of Wellington had taught us how to command Reform; and 
under the great lesson which his Grace has taught us, we have gone on in England 
step by step, under the sanction of the law, until at last we have made the 
earth too hot for the soles of the feet of our enemics, See, now, the prodigious 
power which this association has obtained. Under the sanction of the law, 
we have here produced, probably, 200,000 human beings in one great assembly, 
not half of whom, I am afraid, can come within the hearing of my voice. Hitherto 
our exertions have been confined in direct operation to this town and neighbourhood. 
Suppose we should erect the standard of the Birmingham Union in London,—that 
glorious standard which acts so terrifically upon the mind of his Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham,—I can tell you, and I can tell his Grace, that if we should so 
act, nine-tenths of the whole population of that immense city would instantly rally 
round the sacred emblem of their country’s freedom. The same would be the case 
in Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, and Dublin. The whole of the British people 
would answer to the call, wherever the standard of the Birmingham Union should be 
unfurled, under the sanction of the King and of the law.” 

In the midst of Mr. Attwood’s speech,a Union—the Bromsgrove— 
which had been late in arriving, was seen approaching in a distant point 
of the field. Mr. Attwood immediately proposed that they should 
greet their friends, who had travelled so far to visit them, with the 
Union Hymn; and in an instant a hundred thousand voices pealed out 
the following words ; the whole of the bands in the different parts of 
the field accompanying the singers— 

“Lo! we answer! see we come, 
Quick at Freedom's holy call, 
We come! we come! we come! we come! 
To do the glorious work of all; 
And hark! we raise from sea to sea 
The sacred watchword Liberty. 
“ God is our guide! from field, from wave, 
Krom plough, from anvil, and from loom, 
We come, our country’s rights to save, 
And speak a tyrant faction’s doom ; 
And hark! we raise from sea to sea 
The sacred watchword Liberty. 





“ God is our guide! no swords we draw, 
We kindle not war's battle fires ; 
By union, justice, reason, law, 
We claim the birthright of our sires, 
We raise the watchword Liberty, 
We will, we will, we will be free.” 


Mr. Attwood resumed his address; which he ended amidst the 
loudest cheers of the surrounding multitude. 

Mr. J. Scholefield, who moved the first resolution, said— 

“One of their newspapers tells its readers, that ‘ifthe Duke of Wellington’s artillery- 
waggon-drivers even were put in motion, they would drive the people before them with 
their stirrup-leathers.’ (Three tremendous groans.) A most able newspaper on the 

eople’s side, answers the threat to which I have alluded, by saying, ‘ifthe Duke of 

Yellington were insane enough to put foot in stirrup against the people of England, he 
would find it the toughest piece of work that he has hitherto cut out for himself. He 
and his partisans might boast whilst putting on their harness, but, truly, we believe 
their boast would be small when they came to take it off again.” (Loud cheers.) 

“Let our enemies say what they will, the People of England cau never slumber, as 
long as the heavy hand of oppression crushes them to the earth. We will never cease 
urgently to demand our rights, but ever continue to be ‘agitators’ until we have re- 
covered those rights, in spite of the menaces of the Dukes of Buckingham and of Wel- 
lington, whom the Spectator so aptly calls the ‘ big’ Duke, and the ‘dear’ Duke, 
“the Gog and Magog’ of the Boroughmongers. We will never be satisfied until we 
have obtained full possession of ‘the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill” 
(Loud ae I am confident that you will give your entire approbation to the reso- 
lution which I am now about to move, which is— That this meeting feel it to be im- 
peratively their duty once more to come forward at this momentous crisis, for the pur- 
pose of testifying their unabated enthusiasm and solemn determination in support of 
the great Bill of Reform, in order to strengthen the hands of our most excellent King, 
and to assist in enabling his Majesty and his patriotic Ministers to accomplish their 
great designs for the happiness of the people, and to carry the Bill of Reform forthwith 
into a law, uninjured and unimpaired in any of its great parts and provisions.’ ” 

The Reverend Dr. Wade asked what ought to be the conduct of 
the people under the mutilation of the Bill ?— 

“Why, scout it—throw it aside—tread it under foot, as a rotten, putrid weed—de- 
mand scot and lot—demand a more complete and effectual restoration of all the rights 
of the people, than the present Bill of Reform is calculated to give. The Times has 
called Birmingham ‘the barometer of the Reform feeling throughout England.’ I 
would say that, under such an injury, it would become a thermometer, aud rise to blood- 
heat with rage, indignation, and vengeance. Mr. Hume has said, ‘that the Peers 
never will remove the yoke from the people till they evince their determination no 
longer to submit to it.’ Then let us now declare that we will have the entire Bill, or 
never rest till we legally obtain more than the Biil—a complete resivration of the rights 
of the people. I wish not to use the language of intimidation, | of conciliation, 
Should, however, the Bill be mutilated, 1 would be ready, and dor ess many more of 
the clergy of all denominations would be ready, to accompany the Birmingham people 
to London to petition the House of Commons on what the Council si 
proper and spirited, and necessary for all the best interests of the people. 
tholic clergy of Poland, with crosicrs iu their hands, went before the armies of the brave 
Poles to meet the hordes of Russian barbariaus led by Russian despots, | would go to 
petition the Commons to subdue the refractory Lords,” 

Mr. Joseph Parkes said— 

“If the great national measure of Reform is ultimately rejected, and Lord Grey 
driven from office, or if it be mutilated or rendered inoperative, the Unions will be 
trebled and quadrupled in numbers. speak from personal knowledge, and I know 
that the majority of young men of all classes in this town and neighbourhood, not 
members, are resolved to enrol] themselves in your ranks, and to stick by you in the breach, 
Friends and fellow-countrymen! God forbid that I should excite you to the dernier 
resort of a civil and physical contention for your liberties as Englishmen, or that I 
should seek to influence British noblemen by any unworthy or false terror of revolu- 
tion. Iam one of those who foresee that a violent revolution in this country, which 
might destroy public credit, might depose the Boroughmongers and utterly destroy 
their wicked domination. But, my countrymen, the mass of the People might be 
plunged into the most woful waut aud personal strife. Who can think of the chanucls 
of industry choked up in this vast ocean of manutacturing labour,—who can contem- 
plate a complete cessation of the demand for labour, without discerning that this gene- 
ration would make a tremendous sacrilice for the liberties of posterity? But I do 
solemuly warn,—I implore, the Lfouse of Lords, not to force the Reformers to a civil 
contest. I call upon the Peers to open their closed eyes to the Revolution which for six 
months, since their fatal rejection of the Bill in October, has filled the public mind on 
the subject of hereditary legislators and spiritual lords. I ask them, whether an insane 
indisposition to this great renovation of the British Constitution will not produce a 
certain and ultimate disaffection to and dissolution of our boasted form of Government ? 
Let them read the histories of the Stuarts and of France, and may they take warning 
by those memorable times, which show that there is a time when resistance becomes a 
sacred duty, and when an Aristocracy, however powerful, dissolves-in a moment in 
the power of the people, for whose happiness its existence can alone be justified. 
The apprehension of new Peers is a ghost which haunts the Boroughmongers, but 
which they must face or fare worse ; for if the Lords cast out the Reform Bill, one of 
two events will follow,—more Lords or none. (Loudcheers.) 1 do not touch on the 
chances of a refusal to pay taxes; I would not now hold out to the Lords unnecessary 
threats or terror; but I warn them that John Hampden dwells in the breasts of three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of these islands, and w itt inspire them with patriotism and 
self-sacrifice. The image of John Hampden, with his deeds inscribed, will be the wor- 
ship of the People of England, Scotland, and Ireland, if occasion require. (Loud and 
repeated cheers.) By every legal means, we will solemnly pledge ourselves to obtain 
Reform. ‘If we have not this Bill, we must have a larger. We will not have the Duke 
of Wellington and his ‘perfect representation, —we will have no Poliguac, without 
Polignac’s fate. The talisman of Reform has touched the corruption of the Borough- 
mongers, and their doom is sealed.” 
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The resolution was seconded by Mr. Collins of Warwick. 
other resolutions ran thus— 


Mr. Salt described restoration of peace and plenty as the ultimate 
purpose of the Reformers— 


“What was it that they proposed? To smooth the deep furrow of care, to heal the 
broken heart, to fill up the cheek sunk from famine, and to introduce abundance inte 
every cottage. This attempt of theirs was treated by the Tories with scorn; but they 
knew they could perform it and would perform it; ‘and here,’ said the speaker, ‘1 call 
upon you to repeat, with head uncovered, and in the face of heaven, and the God of jus- 
tice and mercy, the following words after me.’ ” 

The speaker then slowly gave out the following words, which were 
repeated in a loud voice by the assembled multitude—* Witn un- 
BROKEN FAITH, THROUGH EVERY PERIL AND PRIVATION, WE HEBE 
DEVOTE OURSELVES AND OUR CHILDREN TO OUR COUNTRY’S CAUSE.” 

Mr. Boultbee concluded with a piece of important advice to the 
assembled multitudes, which they may soon be called on to practise— 

“Let me beg of you to take the advice of a friend, grown old and gray in the 
cause of liberty and Reform. When the*time shall come for a general election, what- 
ever you do, keep yourselves sober ; should any paltry bribe be offered, of whatever 
description, or from whatever quarter, spurn it with disdain. Elect honest, indepen- 
dent, and intelligent men to represent you in Parliament; do credit to your order ; let 
union be your watchword, and depend upon it no power on earth will much longer be 
able to withhold from you your just and natural rights,” ‘ 

The meeting broke up about five o’clock. We do not think it ne- 
cessary to give the resolutions and petition, as they are in a great mea- 
sure superseded by the events that have since occurred. 

There was a second meeting at Birmingham on Thursday—a spons 
taneous assemblage of the people—consequent on the intelligence of 
the Ministers having resigned. It is calculated that not much less than 
100,000 people mustered on this emergency. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Attwood, Mr. Edmonds, Mr. Scholefield, Mr. Joseph 
Parkes, and Mr. Muntz. The following petition to the House of 
Commons, hastily drawn up, was instantly agreed to ; and three gentle- 
men—Mr. Scholefield, Mr. Parkes, and Mr. J. Green—appointed as 
a deputation to convey it to London, where they arrived on Friday 
morning. 
hae First, That your petitioners have been struck with surprise and alarm at the awful 
intelligence which has this day reached us, respecting the dissolution of his Majesty's 
Government at this anxious and perilous crisis, on account of their persevering in 
supporting the Bill of Reform as twice passed by your Honourable House. 

“Secondly, That under these extraordinary and unexpected circumstances, your 
Petitioners are of opinion, that the life and property of no man in England are safe, 
and that the only possible way of giving safety to all is instantly to pass the Bill of 
Reform, unmutilated, into a law. 

“Thirdly, That your petitioners must now look upon your Honourable House as the 
last remaining stay which binds together the existing Constitution aud the country ; 
and in the awful situation in which they find themselves and their country placed, 
they appeal to your Honourable House, and they earnestly implore your Honourable 
House not to shrink from the great duties before you, but manfully and fearlessly to 
support the rights of the people, and to adopt whatever measures may be necessary {for 
the safety and the liberty of the country. 

“ Fourthly, That it is only by the manly and patriotic exercise of the great duties 
which the Constitution has imposed upon your Honourable House, that your Petition- 
ers can now see any hope that the just and sacred rights of Englishmen can be reco- 
vered in any way, except by means which will break up the fabric of society, and en- 
danger the fortunes and lives of millions. 

“ Fifthly, That your petitioners tind it declared in the Bill of Rights, that the People 
of England “may have arms for their defence suitable to their condition and allowed 
by law ;""and your Petitioners apprehend that this great right will be put in force gene- 
rally, and that the whole of the people of England will think it necessary to have arms 
in theie defence, in order that they may be prepared for any circumstances which may 
arise. 

“Sixthly, That your petitioners do, therefore, most humbly pray that your IHonour- 
able House will forthwith present an Address to his Majesty, beseeching his Majesty 
not to allow the resignation of his Ministers, but instantly to create a sufficient num- 
ber of new Peers to insure the carrying of the Bill of Reform uninjured into a law ; and 
that your Honourable House will instantly withhold all Supplies, and adopt any other 
measures Whatever which may be necessary to carry the Bill of Reform, aud to insure 
the safety and the liberty of the country. 

The Birmingham Union has received a large accession to its num- 
bers within the last few days. Among these converts to the necessity 
of union—peaceful union—seventy gentlemen of the honoured Society 
of Friends have joined; with many others, who had hitherto held 


back. 
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On Thursday, the instant the intelligence of Ministers having re- 
signed reached Manchester, a petition was agreed on to the House of 
Commons, praying them to grant no Supply until the Bill was passed 
unroutilated. In four hours, it was signed by 25,000 people ; and three 
gentlemen—Messrs. R. Potter, J. Filden, and Shuttleworth—left 
Manchester for London with it. The following notice has been pla- 
carded all over the town of Manchester— 

“ COURT INTRIGUE 
Has, for the present, prevailed over the 
VOICE OF TWENTY-FOUR MILLIONS DEMANDING REFORM. 
The King has refused to support his Patriotic Ministers, and they have resigned. 
WHAT IS TO BE DONE NOW? 
Let the People petition the Commons to refuse the Supplies, and let them furin Asso¢ 
ciatiens pledged tu discontinue the use of all Taxed Commodities. These are the peaceable 
meaus of destroying the Boroughmongering domination, It will depend upou the 
Usurpers whether other measures need be resorted to.” 

It had been intended to have a public meeting in Bristol on Mon- 
day, but the resignation of Ministers produced a sensation in that town 
which could not be controlled so long. On Thursday, accordingly, the 
Mayor having refused the Guildhall, the Reformers, headed by Mir. 
Herapath, the President of the Political Union, met in the Assembly 
Room, Prince’s Street. It was instantly filled; and after some con- 
siderable delay, principally from a fear that some alleged breach of the 
peace should give the military, who were under orders to act, pretence 
to interfere, an adjournment took place to Brandon Hill. The number 
of persons that assembled was about 7,000. We need not give the res 
solutions, for they are the same as in all the meetings that have been 
held on the same occasion. <A spirited letter from Mr. O’ Connell was 
read at the meeting. 

The people of ‘Brighton met on Wednesday, to the number of 2,000 
or 3,000, on the subject of the Bill. Resolutions in favour of a cre- 
ation of Peers were unanimously passed. The meeting declined pe- 





titioning the House of Peers, ‘ because, as at present constituted, 
they had no confidence in it.” 

At the Reform meeting at Bury, on Monday, Mr. Eagles, one of 
the speakers, noticed Lord Eldon’s doctrine respecting the non-pay- 
ment of taxes— ; 

‘ It had been said by the Earl, that indictments could be framed to — 
those who refused to pay taxes; now, if the Earl of Eldon, or Sir Charles 
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Wetherell, or any other lawyer, were ingenious enough to frame an indictment, 
he should like to know where they would find a jury who would convict their 
countrymen of a conspiracy against themselves ?” 

The King’s dinner for the town of Salford is countermanded, in 
consequence of the disclosures of this week. 

On the news of the late division reaching Leicester, the people 
could only be kept quiet by a promise from the Political Union to call 
out the whole town en masse, to meet and deliberate on the present 
alarming state of the country. 


SCOTLAND. 

There was a splendid meeting at the little town of Haddington, on 
Friday; at which Mr. Stewart, the favourite candidate at last election, 
presided. Strong resolutions in favour of Reform were unanimously 
agreed to. 

At a meeting of the Town-Council of Kinghorn, held on Saturday, 
a petition to the House of Lords in favour of the English Reform 
Bill was agreed upon, and also a petition in favour of the Government 
measure for education in Ireland.— Caledonian Mercury. 





HMHiscelaneous. 

Among the on dits, is one, that the Duke of Cumberland was the first 
who announced to his Majesty on Tuesday, at Windsor, the defeat of 
Ministers, at least six hours before Earl Grey and Lord Brougham saw 
the King. 

It is said that the Duke of Wellington arrived at St. James’s Palace 
on Wednesday, at an earlier hour tian that at which his Grace usually 
reaches the Palace on Levee-days, and was observed to be in a remark- 
ably sprightly mood. 

Among the presentations to the King on Weduesday, was the Earl 
of Dundonald. 

The result of the division on Monday night, together with the resig- 
nation of Ministers, was despatched by Prince ‘Talleyrand to Calais, 
whence it was forwarded to the French capital by telegraph. 

The young Marquis of Waterford took his se.t on Monday for the 
first time. Lord Dalhousie also took the caths and his seat in the 
Lords the same evening. Both vot d egain:t Ministers, 

Sir Charles Colville has tendered his re .ignat:on of the Government 
of Mauritius. Major-General Nico.ay has been appointed to succeed 
him. 

The office of Gentleman of the Herse to the King, which recently 
became vacant by the demise of Mr. Deline Radcliffe, it is understood 
will not be filled up. 

The Caledonia, 120, and Britannia, 120, have been ordered, together 
with the Talavera, 74, to get ready for sea: 250 marines at Portsmouth, 
and 250 also at Plymouth, are in readiness to embark on board the 
Caledonia and Britannia at a minute’s notice. 

Fundholders are not generally aware of the source from which they 
derive their quarterly dividends. ‘The money they put into their 
pockets four times a year is nothing but taxes. A refusal to pay taxes 
is therefore, in fact, a direct blow upon the funds and the fundholders, 
who must look to it. 

The Haymarket theatre opens on the 4th of June. 

The cost of the proposed railioad from Altoia to Lubeck, is esti- 
mated at 300,000/. 

The personal effects of the Earl of Fife were sold yesterday, at the 
auction-rooms of Mr. Scott, Cambridge Street, Golden Square. ‘The 
Earl for the last three or four years has been residing at the Waterloo 
Hotel, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, and in the course cf his residence 
became indebted to the proprietor for board and lodging to the amount 
of 425/., for which his effects were seized last week. Among other 
items of sale, were the collars and badges of the Thistle and of the 
Guelphie order, and all the Earl's Court dresses. 

Tue Crotera.—In the metropolis, the disease presents no feature 
worthy of noting. ‘he number remaining yesteiday was 23; in the 
Country, 155. In Ireland, the epidemic is assuming a milder aspect 
as the season advances. In Paris also it continues steadily decreasing. 





There was a report in some of the daily journals, of its having reached 
St. Omer, where, it was said, 12 cases and 8 deaths had occurred. We 
have received a letter from a correspondent in that town, which contra- 
dicts this account in toto. There has been no case at all, and conse- 
quently no death. As there are many English families in 5t. Omer, 
and as there are not a few English children of both sexes at the 
various seminaries there, we are gratified at being able to give a decided 
contradiction to a story which must have occasioned uneasiness to their 
friends and relations here. 


THE ARMY. 

War-Orricr, May 8, 1832.—Memorandum—The half-pay of the undermentioned Ofii- 
cers has been cancelled from the 8th inst. inclusive, they having received a commuted 
allowance for their Commissions: Ensign L. B. Rainsford, hali-pay 7th Garrison Bat- 
talion; Lieut. G. Paton, half-pay Cape Regt.; Lieut Hl. Farmar, half-pay 7/th 
Foot ; Chaplain J. Webb, half-pay M Douneil’s Regt.; Ensign A, Meury, bait-pay 53th 
Foot; Eusizgu J. Ryan, halt-pay Ist Black Garrisou Company ; Lieut. J. Jacksou, half 
pay 8th Foot; Ensign W. Powell, halfpay 27th Foot; Ensign M. Gillmore, haif-pay 
— Foot; Eas, J. D. Bentham, half-pay 90:h Foot; Lieut, W. Kershaw, hali-pay 43d 

oot, : 

War-Orricr, May 10.—l1st Regt. of Foot Guards : Second Lieut. F.C. Jcdrell, from 
the s7ih Foot, to be Ens. and Lieut., by purchase, vice Dashwood, who reiires; Assist.- 
Surg. J.D. Wright to be Battalion Surgeon—34ih Regt. of Foot; Gent. Cadet J.S, 
Norris, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens., by purchase, vice Fordyce. pro- 
moied—46th Foot; Assist.-Surg D. Lister, trom the 57th Foot, to be Assist. Surg., vice 
Cowen, appointed to the 48th Foot—48th Foot; Assist-5..4 il. « owen, trom the 
46th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg., vice Gilson, deceased—69th Foot: Ens, St. George 
Lowther to be Lieut., by puichase, vice M*Douall, who reures ; ur. Losack, Gent., to be 

“ns. by purchase, vice Lowther—Royal Newiouudland Veteran Companies; Lieut, 
ALN. Pauretfoy, from half-pay 39th Foui, to be Livat., vice Daunt, deceased. 

Unatiached—Ens. J. lordyce, from the 34th Foot, to be Lieut. of Infantry, by 
purchase. 

Memorandum—The date of Lieut. Stubbeman’s promotion in the 63d Foot is the 3d 
August 1330, and not 15th Maich 1:31. Lieut. A. Carihew, halit-pay 64th Foot, has 
been allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of an Unattached Commission, 

















BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 
On the 3d inst, in Whitchall Yard, the Lady of the Right Hon. E. G. Stanuxy,‘of a 
daughier, who ied shortly after its birth. 











On the 6th inst. the Lady of the Rev. Cuartes Wopswortu, A.M. Prebendary of 
St. Paul's, of a son, : 


On the 4th inst. at Cleeve House, near Bristol, the Lady of the Reverend Horace 
Monraav, of a daughter. ; 

On the 30th ult, at Glasgow, Mrs. Carrerns, of a son, 

On the 8th inst. at the Duchy House, Lancaster Place, the Lady of F, Danvers, 
Esyq., of a daughter, 

Oa the 7th inst, at Exbury House, near Southampton, the Lady Groremva Mit 
Forp, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 3d inst. at the New Church, Marylebone, Captain Groror Hitt, Roya 
Horse Guards, eldest son of Sir Robert Hill, of Prees Hall, Shropshire, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Borough, of Chetwynd Park, Esq, in the same county, 

On the 5th inst. at »t. George's, Hanover Square, Lieut.-General Sir RuFANE 
Donxtn, K.C.B. and G.C.H., to Lady Anna Mania Exnior, daughter of the late, and 
sister to the present Earl of Minuto. , 

On the 7th iust. at All Souls Church, the Reverend Henry Fiupyer, son of George 
Fludyer, Esq., to Aueusta Boruven, youngest daughter of Sir Richard Borough, Bart. 

Ou the 30th ult. at St. Peter's Church, Major Basu. Brooke, of the 37th Regi- 
ment, son of -ir Henry Brooke, Bart., of Colebrook, County Fermanagh, to CAROLINE,’ 
third daughter of Peter Fitzgibbon Henchy, Esq., K.C. . 

On the Ist inst., at St. Edward's Church, Cambridge, the Rev. Ricuarp DuFrre.p, 
B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambiidge, and Rector of Frating and. Thorington, 
in Essex, toSopaia Barnara, elder daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Kerrick, M.A. 

On the 7th inst., at Elstree, the Rev, Georce Pitttiimore, eldest son of W. M. Phil- 
limore, Esq. of Deacon's Hill, erts, to Entry, second daughter of the late Thomas- 
Haworth, Lsq., of Barham Wood, Elstree, Herts. 

On the 8th inst., at Compton Panncetort, Captain Portman, second son of the late 


E. B. Portman, Esq., M.P. fur Dorsetshire, to HaARRgier Emity, youngest daughter of 
‘Lt. L. Napier Short, Esq. 








DEATHS, 
On the Ist inst, at Bayswater, Lady Grauaw, wife of Sir Robert Graham, late one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer. 
On the 4:h inst., at Cheltenham, the Hon. Mrs. Francis Mavupe. 
On the 9th iust.,at her house in Harley Street, the Dowager Lady Boston. 
On the 8th inst., at Spring Garden Terrace, Enizasetu, widow of the late General 
Rochiort, of the Royal Artillery, iu her 89th year. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, 8th May. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Moore jun. and Lampert, Albany Road, Kent Road, clarified sugar-makers—Ni- 
cHons and Co. Earl Court, Cranbourn Street, | eicester Square, printers—CoLe an 
Co.; as far as regards T, Core —JeENKINsON and Co. t iverpool, manufacturing-chemists 
—Jackson and Rostnson, West Smithfield, tailors—Bumpus and GrirFin, Skinner 
Street, booksellers—Lrecu and Co. Manchester, cotton-spinuers—J. and R, Russert, 
Coulsdon, Surry, farmers—Lambp and Eames, Nottingham, hatters—Wurre and R1- 
cHarRpDson, Dent's Hole, ne r Neweastle-upon Tyne, fire-brick-manufacturers—OLIVER, 
sen. aud jun. Newark upon-Trent, mercers—Jones and Yeomans, Manchester, calen- 
derers—Gopwtn and Co. Burslem, earthenware manulacturers—W. aud E, OxENBOULD, 
Birmingham, wire-weavers—Coares and Co. Myton, Kingston-upon-Hull, drysalters— 
Bivron and Co. Horton, Yorkshire, corn-millers—SruMBLES ana Vosrer, Stonehouse, 
wine-merchants—Fisurr and Knopes, Vavies Street, Grosvenor Square, attornies— 
Turxeraud Henperson, Halifax, linen-drapers—G rRazeBRooK and Munro, City Road, 
irun-merchants, 












BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Gispon, Joun jun. City Canal, Poplar, mast-maker, 
BANKRU PTS. ; 

Arpiryarp, Joun, Leeds, dyer, to surreuler May 23, June 19: solicitors, Messrs, 
Batiye and Co. Chancery Lane: and Mr. Hargreaves, Leeds. 

Biackror», Joun, Devonport, watch-maker, May 14, 15, June 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Walker and Rockards, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Mr, Blackmore, Devonport. 

Cocurane, James, Waterloo Place, Pali Mall, bookseller, May 16, June 19; solici- 
tor, Mr. Beart, Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury. 

Coorer, Grorce, Exeter, sta.ioner, May 12, 19, June 19: solicitors, Messrs. Rhodes 
and Beevor, Chancery Lane; and Mr, Brutton, Exeter, 

Corr, Evwarp, Birmingham, liqnor-merchant, May 18, 19, June 19: solicitors, 
Messrs. Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s Lun ~qrare; and Mr. Ingleby, Birmi: gham. 

Creaauer, Ricnarp, and CreaGuer, Constantine, Dublin, merchants, May 23, June 
19: solicitors, Messrs. Blackstock and Bunce, King’s Bench Walk, Temple; and 
Messrs. Woods and son, Liverpool. 

Dit.on, Josera, and Srewarp, ALFRED, Mincing Lane, wine-brokers, May 17, June 
19: solicitor, Mr. Paterson, Old Broad Street. 

Evans, Josern, Chester, needle-maker, May 22, June 19: solicitor, Mr. J, Faulkner, 
Chester. 


FauLKNeRr, WitttAm Corr, Dublin, merchant, May 23, June 19: solicitors, Messra. 
Blackstock and Bunce, King’s Bench Walk, Temple; aud Messrs. Woods and Son, 
Liverpool. 

Heawarp, Joun, Hillhouse, Rochdale, farmer, May 19, 22, June 19: solicitors, 
Messrs. Clarke and Co Lincolp’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Whitehead, Rochdale. ’ 

Rogers, Join, Rochdale, draper, May 24, 25, June 19: solicitors, Mr. Coates, Man- 
chester; and Messrs. Adlingtou and Co. Bedford Row. 

Sueprary, Groxror, Almondsbury, victualler, May 26, June 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Poole and Co. Gray's Inn Square ; and Mr Parker, Charlton. 

Tempe, JosErn, Myton, ixingstou-upou-Hall, common-brewer, May 15, 16, June 19: 
solicitors, Messrs. Walmsley aud Co. Chaucery Lane; and Mr. Dryden, Hull 

Waker, Tuomas, High Holborn, tallow-chandler, May 16, June 19; solicitors, Mr. 
Keightley, Argyll Chambers, Regent Street ;_and-Mr. Graham, Copthall Buildings. 

Wareina, Witttam, Hollowell, Northamptonshire, miller, May z1, June 19; solici- 
tors, Mr. Capes, Raymond's Buildings, Gray s lun; aud Messrs. Lucas and Co. Long 
Buckby. 

Warrwortu, Rozert, avd Bennett, James, Wilderswood Horwich, Lancashire, 
cotton spinners, May 21, 2%, Jane 19: soliciiors, Mr. Kershaw, Manchester ; and Messrs. 
Johnson aud Weatherall, Temple. 

WinrtamMs, Tuomas, Newport, Monmouthshire, rope-spinner, May 22, June 19: soli- 
citors, Messrs, White and Whitmore, Lincolu’s Inn; and Messrs. Bevan aud Brittan, 
Bristel. 

Youno, Brneuam, Downham Market, Norfolk, common-brewer, May 16, 17, June 19: 
solicitor, Mr. Woodward, Bouverie street, Fleet Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

May 29, Geeves, Hendon, hay-salesman—May 29, Jolliff, Poole, merchant—May 30, 
Woodmgham jun. Church Street, Kensington, surgeon—June 2%, Molineux, Herttord, 
cabinet-maker—June 5, Hall and Co. Crosby Square, packers May 2), Neighbour 
jun. King Street, West Smithfield, wine-merchant—May 17, Burford, Upper Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square, paper-hanger—May 31, Hadley jun. Milford Wharf, St. Cle- 
ment Daues, coal-merchaut—May 29, Thompson and Co. St. Martin's Lane, linen- 
drapers—May 19, Chapman, Biidgewater, linea diaper—June 4, W hittield aud Sargant, 
Whitchurch, Shropshire, silk-throwsters—Juue 6, Gibbins and Co. Birmingham, 
bavkers— May 30, Kule, Chacewater, Cornwall, grocer—May 30, Mitton, Storth, Linth- 
waite, Yorkshire, cloth-merchant—May 41, Knigit, St. Neot s, Huntingdonshire, draper 
—May 30, Ryley, Coventry, dyer—May 29, Wiliams, St. Wollos, Monmouthshire, coal- 
merchant—May 29, Wragge, Preston, stationer—June 4, Guest, Mauchester, woollen- 
draper—June 4, Jeukius, Newpoit, Monmouthshire, coal-merchaut. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before May 29. 

Murton, Great Newport Street, Long Acre, bookbinder—Bissill, Quorndon, Leicester- 
shire; bowl¢nanutacturer— Horner, Bilton-with-Hurrowgate, Yoikshire, joiuer—Mul- 
lawny, Bristol, merchaut—Youell, Cranbrook, Kent, brewer— Young, Fenchurch Street, 
sail-maker—Edmans, Strand, cheesemonger—Lowe, Wariingtor, Lancashire, currier— 
Verguer, Picke:t Street, Strand, printer— Ackerman, Bruton, woollen-draper—Bardwell, 
Cheapside, warehouseman—-Smith, May field, cotion-spiuner, 















































Friday, \\th May. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Kersuaw and Bares, Westgate Moor, m.llwrights—Macuett and M‘Donasp, 
Hammersmith, milliners—Husuerr and Beninertenp, George Street, Minories, 








tobacco-brokers—GaiFFitHs and Wayte, Clerkenwell, machine-manutacturers— W, and 
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J. Marspen, Wakefield, cabinet-makers—Coorrr and So.r, Southampton, surgeons— 
Pore and Lewis, Manchester, calico-prin‘ers—Saveon and Bayyron, Wood S‘reet, 
Spitalfields, silk-mannfacturers —Grernwoon and Row, Farringdon Street, linen- 
drapers—G. and E. Trornron. Oxford Street. ironmongers—Anprew and Co Hey 
Ohare, ' ancashire, dealers in cotton-waste—Witixtwsen and Co St. Paul's Church- 
yard, silk-manufactnrers—Wriour and Joxre, Preston, woollen-lrapers — MFNNELI. 
and Co. Lees, woollen-cloth-merchants ; as far as regards MENNELYL.—RAWwLINson and 
Co. Kentar Street, Bloomsbury, printers ; as far as regards Rawtt~son—M. and H. B. 
Bassano, Derby, grocers—Grrock and Wor, Cornhill. musicol-instrament-makers— 
Warour ani Co. Ashton-under-I.vne. mann‘act»rers—M'Corner, and Winrrr, Man- 
chester. silk-throwsters—J. and R. Procter, St. John’s S'reet, butchers—WieKxens 
and Rownann, Palmer’s Village, Westminster, victuallers—Rupnp and Reynoups, 
Savage Gardens, wine-merchants, 

INSOLVENT. 

Wueerer, Groroe, Acre Lane, Clapham, livery-stable-keeper, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Aaxio, Avoustinr, Smedley, near Manchester. dealer, to surrender Mav 23, 24, June 
22; solicitors, Messrs. Johnson and Weatherall, Temple ; and Mr. Seddon, Manchester. 

Bearn. Jour, Pool Qnay, Mont gomervshire, wharfinger, May 23, June 22: solicitors, 
a Blackstock and Bunce, King’s Bench Walk, Temple ; and Mr. Watson, Shrews- 

ry. 

Bennett, Wii11aM, Lostock. cotton-spinner, May 23.31. June 22: solicitors, Messrs. 
Johnson and Weatherall, Temple; and. Mr. Seddon, Manchester, 

Corrtck. ALEXANDER Spears, Bristol. timber-merchant, May 25. Inne 22: solicitors, 
Messrs. Clark and Co. Lincoln's Inn Fields ; and Messrs. Savery and Clark, Bristol. 

Dean, Georse, Maidstone, tallow-chandler, May 13, June 22: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hindmarsh and Son. Crescent, Jewin Street. 

Forn. Joun, Bath, bookseller, June 1, 22: 
Cheapside. 

Francis, Tromas, Liverpool, builder, June 2, 22: solicitors, Mr. Frodsham, King 
Street, Liverpool ; and Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row 

Gowran, Epmunn. Great Dover Street, Southwark, apothecary, May 22, June 22: 
solicitors. Messrs. Young and Ware, Blackman Street. 

sROUTAQE, Joun, Strand. fishmonger, May 25, June 22: solicitors, Messrs. Kirkman 
and Rutherford. Cannon Street. 

Hausey, Wintiam Henry, Bermondsey. tea-dealer, May 22, June 22 
Johnston, East. India Chambers, Leadenhall Street. 

Henson, Wiiutam, Worcester, lace-manufacturer. May 29, 30: solicitors, Messrs. 
Locock and Grevill+, Sun Court, Cornhill ; and Mr. Copeman. Worcester. 

Hirst, Wiirram, and Co. Gomersal, merchants, June 5, 2° 
Bread Street, Cheapside: and Mr. Carr. Gomersal. 

Jacksoyv, Tomas, Old George Street, Borough, salesman, May 22, June 22: solici- 
tor, Mr. Smith, King Street, Cheapsile. 

Kenton, James, High Street, Poplar, linen draper, May 18, June 22: solicitors, 
Measrs, Smithson and Co. New Inn. 

Luano. Penoro pe, and Runt, Peter, Liverpool, merchants, May 25, June 22: so- 
licitors, Mr. EF. Chester, Staple Inn; and Mr Thomas Davenport, Liverpool. 

Power, Joun, Newent, Gloucestershire, grocer, May 31. June 22: solicitors, Messrs 
Croft and Johnson, Bedford Row: and Mr. Cadle, Newent. 

Srewarp, Jouww Mar-nen, Jerusalem Coffeehouse, master-mariner, May 22, June 
22: solicitors. Messrs. Venning and Naylor. Bucklersbury. 

Wirimrneron, Wiritam, the vonnger, Milborne Port, glove manufacturer, May 18, 
June 22: solicitor, Mr. D. Jones, Size Lane. 

Woon, Joun. Horsham, dealer in earthenware, May 28, June 22: solicitor, Mr. George 
Smith, Pasinghall Street. 

Worry, tames Grorer, Alphington, corn-factor, May 22, June 22: solicitors, 
Messrs. Brutton and Clipperton, New Broad Street ; and Mr. C, Brutton, Exeter. 

DIVIDENDS. 

June 1, Homewood, Pollard’s Row, Bethnal Green, brewer—June 7, Morris and 
Smith, Friday Street, warehousemen—June 5, Shepherd, Strand, silversmith—June 2, 
Riant, Gracechurch Street, cheesemonger—June 5. Berthon, Kingsland Road, coal- 
merchant—June 2, Oliphant, Cockspur Street, hat-manufacturer—June 2, Conolly, 
Piccadilly, jeweller—June 2, J. Weston the elder, and J. Weston the younger, Old Bond 
Street, tailors—Jnne 6, Mardall, Water Lane, Tower Street, brandy-merechant—June 1, 
Chandler, Polshot, Wiltshire, cattle-salesman—June 14, Howells, Llandovery, Carmar- 
thenshire, shopkeeper—June 2, Compton, Birmingham, linen-draper—June 4, Mullion, 
Liverpool, merchant—June 13, Houghton, Liverpool, tinyber-merchant—June 4, Gibson, 
Northwich Cheshire, wharlinger—June 5,Smith and Good, Birmingham, bankers—June 
2, Tuck, Elsing, Norfolk. miller—June 1, Jackson, Liverpool, sail-maker—July 11, 
Woits, Colchester, medicine-vender, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before June 1. 

Marks and Charrington, Mark Lane, malt-factors—Worts, Colchester, medicine- 
vender—Fllis, Bristol. barge-master—Drackley jun., Thornton, Leicestershire, farmer— 
Armstrong, Castle Street. Leicester Square, oilman—Brownrigg, Keswick, Cumberland, 
woollen-manufacturer—Green, Green Arbour Court, Old Bailey, printer—Brown jun., 
Leeds, merchant—White, Marlborough, Wiltshire, innkeeper—Smith and Lewis, Tun- 
stall, Staffordshire, earthenware-manufacturers. 


solicitor, Mr. Taylor, King Street, 


: solicitor, Mr, 


3: solicitors, Mr. Flower, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

It has seldom or ever happened that on the eve of a new Ministry 
the public has been left for almost a week with so few facts on which 
to speculate. There have been numerous hitches from time in the 
progress of the Bill, and there seem to be not a few in the progress of 


its enemies, One of the lists of a Ministry that has been handed about, 
runs thus— 














Tue Duxe oF WELLINGTON ......... First Lord of the Treasury. 
Str Joun LEAcH............ .. Chancellor, 

Loup LEnpuurer ......ccccsees +.ee+ Master of the Rolls, 

Sir Cuarnies WETHERELL........... Trish Chancellor. 

Mr. ALEXANDER BARING .... Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Marauis oF CHANDOs....... First Lord of the Admiralty. 
DOD. TEAMOTIELD «oe co cssvcceyecases President of the Council. 
TURD APERDREN: 200000 cseccees . Foreign Secretary. 

eee ek EEE Oe Woods and Forests. 

Duke oF NORTHUMBERLAND........- Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Sir R. Pret has determined ad interim to remain out. The reason 
assigned by his intimate friends is, that “he has ratted once,” and he 
does not think it consistent with even his character to rat again. 
When the Bill is finally disposed of, the warming-pan who may till 
then be placed in the Home Office, will give way for its old occupant. 
Or does he wait for the Premiership ? 

.The Duke has not been out of town, notwithstanding the reports to 
the contrary ; the King communicates with him through the go-betweens 
Lords Lynpuurst and Munster. It seems the Duke stands pledged 
to quiet the country in ten days. 

here is a rumour that the House of Commons will be dissolved on 
Monday, before it have an opportunity, on Mr. Hume’s expected mo- 
tion, of more strongly recording its sentiments than even on Thursday. 
Where, by the by, are Lord Mu.ron’s “ strong resolutions,” of which 
so much was said and so mysteriously ? 

The Chronicle recommends to the inhabitants of Schedule A to 
Took sharply after the soi-disant voters of those boroughs. A little 
energy will probably divide the Tory interest even there. 

Another account describes the Duke of Wetitncton as having 
made up his mind not only to carry through the Bill, but to extend it 
by continuing the scot and lot and potwalloping voters. In that case, we 
will tuke the Bill first, and turn out the Duke next, with the weapons 
that he has furnished. The Tory Peers will, it is said, support the 


Duke in carrying the Bill with these extensions. This account re- 
quires confirmation. 








The following gossip is from the Times— 


“The pipe movers of the plot were the high-principled Lord Lyndhurst, who con- 
siders political intrigue consistent with the duties of a criminal judge: and the popular 
and respected Lord Ellenborough: To these were joined Lord Rosslyn, and the noble 
Earl in whom disappointed ambition has eaused the abandonment of the principles pro- 
fessed, and the friends cherished, during a long life, and whose unwearied abuse and 
hostility have pursvied the late Ministry from the dawn of their career down to the scene 
which closed it on Wednesday last. The Duke of Wellington, though joined with these 
worthies, prudently kept himself in the background. By these men the plan of the 
postponement of Schedule A was concocted ; and they lured the too confiding and now 
indignant Waverers, by promising them their support in the alterations which it was 
their wish and intention to make in the Bill. The Ultra-Tories,—the Neweustles and 
Mansficlds, &c.,—men who, however mistaken in their prinviples, are at least honest in 
the possession of them,—were yet more grossly and unworthily deceived ; for they were 
induced to join in the vote for postponement, without being told a syllable of the in- 
tended declaration of Lord Ellenborongh in favour of ‘scot and lot’ Reform. Indeed, 
the noble Earl to whom we have before alluded has, since the debate, taken great credit 
to himself and his coconspirators for having delayed the Elephant Lord's declaration 
till after the division, ‘ That, said he,‘ was admirably managed; for had the declaration 
in favour of Reform taken place early in the evening, we, instead of the Ministers, 
should have been left in a minority.’ What a specimen of unworthy trickery dows this 
one sentence open tous! And yet it is to men capable of such conduct that the deluded 
Sovereign of this country is willing to intrust the destinies of his people. 

“So much for the intrigues of the Honse of Lords; those of the Court are still less 
creditable. What shall we say to the eldest born of the Sovereign—to him whom Mi- 
nisters, at the risk almost of their popularity with the country, elevated to a high rank 
in the Peerage? What shall we say to his gratitude to his creator, when we hear that 
he has been among the foremost intriguers against him and his Government, and that 
he has effected a reconciliation with his father (who, worn out with his unreasonable 
demands, had forbid him his presence) wpon the pretext of his anxiety to assist in de 
livering him from the thraldom of his liberal Ministry ? 

“ It is now a notorious fact, and in truth a most curious one, that at the audience of 
leave which the Ministers had of their Sovereign on Wednesday last, the latter pressed 
the Duke of Richmond to desert his colleagues, and continne in his service ; which that 
high-minded nobleman at once refused. ‘ Nay, a greater far’ than even the Duke was 
subjected to the like blandishments and entreaties,—urged, too, with a force and pertina- 
city, which, coming from a Monarch, are difficult to be refused, The Chancellor was 
pressed again and again to continue in his high office, and at once, and peremptorily 
(thongh most respectfully), refused.” 

The Chronicle, on the same subject, says— 

“ There is no use in denying that the King has not kept faith with Earl Grey, who, 
before he consented to take office, made an eliicient Reform a_ sine qua non, and his 
Majesty was consequently bound to place at his disposal all the means within the 
competence of the Crown necessary for the effecting of that object. But though we 
cannot find any apology for the desertion of Earl Grey, we are not of the number of 
those who suppose his Majesty was not in earnest when he consented to the proposition 
of Reform, and when he gave his approbation to the particular plan of Reform embodied 
in the two Bills. We have already attributed the change in his Majesty's views to the 
influence over him possessed by the Queen and others—an influence which has been 
exerted to the worst purposes, both as regards his Majesty’s future peace of mind and 
the interests of this great nation. ‘Theve is a material difference between irresoluteness 
and insincerity. The family of his Majesty have not been slow to perceive the advan- 
tages which they might personally derive from their influence over his Majesty. We 
have always felt little disposition to draw aside the veil which concealed the movements 
of the Fitzclarence family from the public eye, becanse, aware of their influence, we 
deemed it on the whole advisable, for the sake of the great cause, to wink at many 
things which in themselves might not be strictly justifiable. We almost wish that 
Ministers had, with respect to this family, yielded more than they felt disposed to do, 
[t is, however, understood, that some unwillingness on the part of Government to feed 
the insatiable cupidity of the Fitzclarences, has sealed the faie of the Reform Bill. The 
Queen, the Fitzclarences, and the Princesses, were its bitter enemies. The Earl of 
Munster, it is true, voted for the second reading of the Bill; the vote on that occasion 
was, as has been proved, a very unequivecal test of sincerity to the cause. From the 
Quarter!y Review for March last, it would appear to have been by that timeascertained, 
that Lord Munster was a good Tory. The Reviewer, speaking of'a publication of his Lord- 
ship’s, observes, ‘ We must for the present leave Lord Munster. Throughout, his little 
volume is fall of interest, evidently the work ofahumane and gallant mind—an enthusi- 
astic soldier of Wellington, and a hearty Tory.’ However, hearty Tory as this humane and 
gallant mind is, appliances might have been found, perhaps, to neutralize his Tory pro- 
peusities. The extent of the influence of this family in defeating the Reform Bill, 
might, like many other things, have been more a matter of inference than of direct 
knowledge, were not cupidity a passion which is sometimes so strong as to overcome 
prudence, Where there are rival pretensions, there will often be jealonsies and bickere 
Ings; and, asin fhe case of many other great families, the affection of the Fitz- 
clareneces for each other has not always been proof against the workings of a stronger 
passion. In short, it appears that the peace of this family has been too often disturbed 
by quarrels respecting what, for want of a more decorous phrase, we must term the 
division of the spoil. Some allowance must be made for the weakness of the King, 
good-hearted as he is known to be, under all the circumstances of the case. We un- 
derstand that he actually cried like a child, on taking leave of a favourite Minister ; 
and it is even whispered that he regr ecumb to the wishes of his 
wife and children. ‘The people of England should know that the Queen and the Fitz- 
clarences are the real causes of the loss of the Bill.” 

The Post ridicules the notion of attempting to evade the payment of 
taxes, and more especially the indirect taxes. People, according to 
the Post, will continue to drink beer and smoke tobacco, although they 
are Reformers. The Post forgets, that in the event of a general com- 
bination against taxes, the People may fall on ways and means of 
drinking beer and smoking tobacco without paying taxes. Suppose 
manufacturers all over the kingdom should refuse to pay them, suppose 
importers all over the kingdom should refuse to pay them, and that the 
consumers support them in their refusal—how is the Duke of WEL- 
LINGTON to levy ? Suppose that no auctioneer will sell, that no man 
will buy, no jury convict—what will the Duke’s 80,000 do for him then? 

-_ ae = +. 
Srecrator OFFIcrE, SaTturpAY, Two o’CLock. 

We have reason to believe, that the new Government is formed. 
The Duke of Wetttncton to be Premier; and Mr. Barrne to lead 
in the House of Commons, as Chancellor of the Exchequer! Par- 
liament will, it is expected, be dissolved on Monday. The Duke of 
WELLINGTON relies on a reaction in the counties. 



































Saturpay Nicut. 

The King and the Queen arrived in town to-day about one o'clock. 
They were greeted with some unpleasant sounds, on their way to the 
Palace. Two of the King’s natural sons rode by the side of the car- 
riage, and a party of Lancers. Soon after the King arrived, the Duke 
of Wr..incton had an interview with him, which lasted nearly an 
hour. The Duke came in his state carriage and full uniform. 

To arepresentation of the Duke of Nonrok yesterday, strongly re- 
commending the recal of Earl Grey, the King is said to have replied— 
“ It is too late; the thing is out of my hands.” 


» “The Duke ‘of Wellington,” says the Albion, ‘has kissed hands as 
Premier.” The same journal adds— 


“Lord Lynpuurst waited upon the Duke of Weriinoton and Sir Ronert PEEL, 
with the King’s commands, inviting them to take office. ‘hey both declined ; but 
stated that they would support any Administration that should bring forward a moderate 
plan of Reform. Lord Lynpauxst then returned to the King; and his Majesty, 0m 
receiving the answer, sent the Earl of Munster to the Duke of WeEL1inoron with a 
message, commanding his Grace to form an Administration, adding, that his Majesty 
would approve of no plan of Reform but such as should be satisfactory to the people. 
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The Duke, in histeply, expressed his readiness to obey his. Majesty’s command, and 

that he should bring forward atl support a strong measure of Reform.” 
The following is the latest list— 

The Duke of Weuurnaron. Premicr. 

The oftce of Lord Chancellor to remaain in Commission, but the duty to be performed 
by Lord Lynpuvrest. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gounptrn. 

Mr. Houmes and’ Mr. Persorins Courrenay are to be joint Seerctaries of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Croxer. one of the Scerctaries of State. 

Lord E:..ennoxoven, President of the Board of Control. 

Mr. Dawson. President of the Board of Trade, 

The Duke of BuckineuaM and the Earl of Mansriexv are to hold distinguished [well- 
paid ?] offices. 

Lord Aperpren, Foreign Secretary. 

Lord Rossiyx, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Sir H. Harninoe, Irish Secretary. 

Mr. Manners Surron, Home Seeretary; in which case Mr. Goutsurnw puts up for 
Speaker. 








The Standard of this evening commences by telling its readers that 
it sometimes misleads—* because, though we truly state what is truly 
stated to us, that which was true at two o'clock, by change of intention, 
may have become false at three.” This comes of the Duke: at two he 
may be for the Bill—at three against it—by ‘‘change of intention.” It 
is impossible to predict from what quarter the wind may blow in this 
age of political profligacy. 

The fact is, the tactics of the embryo Ministry change every hour. 
It is now believed that they dare nut dissolve the Commons—that it is 
the present intention to carry a bit-by-Lit Reform, beginning with en- 
franchisement, aud then going on to disfranchise. The mutilated Bill 
will be returned to the Commons: if it be thrown back on their hands, 
then, it is said, the self-sufficient Duke will venture to appeal to the 
constituency. 

Itis rumoured that the Duke has pledged himself to the King to re- 
tain Schedule A. 

Sir Rozerr Pret was at the Palace this afternoon. 
he will rat again, notwithstanding all his sturdiness. 

Lord Broucham this day took leave of the Court of Chancery. 
His tone and manner are described as being deeply impressive and em- 
phatic. He reviewed his labours while in office, described their present 
state, and spoke of the ‘abandonment of power to the commands of 
duty” as his glory. 


He is melting ; 


The National Union is now sitting. This society has added, since 
Monday, about 8,000 to its former members; 1,500 persons entered 
to-day. ‘The total number on the booksis 14,000. The latter entrants 
are all substantial people. Take the average income of the members 
at 100/. a year (a very low estimate), here is 1,400,000/. a-year against 
Boroughmongery: in six weeks of the Duke of WELLINGron’s 
Government it will amount to ten times as much. The Union has just 
resolved, ‘‘ that whoever advises a dissolution of Parliament, is a public 
enemy.” The watchword of the Union is ‘ Peace, order, obedience 
to the law.” ; 

The inhabitants of Marylebone and St. Pancras meet on Monday, 
at eleven o’clock, at the north gate of Regent’s Park. Mr. Hume will 
take the chair. 

One of the largest meetings that ever assembled at Lincoln was held 
there yesterday evening, in the Guildhall. It afterwards adjourned 
to the market-place, where an address was voted tothe King, and some 
strong resolutions passed, expressive of their indignation at the cause 
of the Ministerial change, and their determination to have Reform 
in spite of it. The account, received at a late hour this evening, states, 
that “ the wealth, respectability, and intelligence of the city were pre- 
sent, together with nearly all the members of the Corporation.” 





The Anti-Slavery Society met to-day in the great room at Exeter 
Hall. The interest attached to the meeting was great beyond all for- 
mer oceasions. Not less than nine thousand tickets of admission were 
issued; -one-third of the holders of which, of course, could barely 
find space in the Hall. The chief speakers were Lord SvurriExp, 
Mr. Cunntncuam of Harrow, Mr. Buxton, and Mr. Danter 
O’ConnELL. Master Srernen was in the chair; the Duke of Grov- 
CESTER being too much engaged to attend. We notice the mecting not 
in reference to its immediate object, so much as in regard to the sym- 
pathy displayed by the audience with the great question on which all 
minds are at present engaged. The greediness with which every allu- 
sion to the circumstances of the day was caught up was extreme. 
O’ Connex having, in the course of his remarks, happened to say, in 
reference to the Committee on Slavery there, that he had no great re- 
liance on Committees of Peers, the hall rung again with the cheers, 
which were repeated and prolonged for several minutes. 

Atthe meeting of the British and Foreign School Society, on Mon- 
day, we perceived a similar spirit prevail ; and allusions to the Reform 
Bill, which were made very slightly and indirectly by two of the 
speakers, were echoed with the same heartiness by the audience. We 
wonder if the new Chancellor of the Exchequer would dare to call 
these “ brawling clubs.” 





The Cholera reports for London to-day are—8 new cases, 2 deaths, 
remaining 29. Remaining in the Country 136, in Dublin 789, in 
Cork 415. 








_ Up toa late hour this evening, no intelligence had been received 
either at the Foreign Office, or by the French Ambassador, of a re- 
ported movement in the South of France, under Bourmont, which is 
alluded to by the Paris Papers of Thursday evening, and the private 
letters from that capital dated Friday morning. There is reason to 
believe that. this report, if not altogether untrue, was at least exag- 
gerated. The French Government, however, had received positive in- 
formation of an intention of the Carlists to make further attempts in 
the South; and have discovered letters on board the Carlo Alberto, 
which prove that an intrigue, in favour of the Duchess pe Bernt, had 
been for some time going on in London among persons, two of whom 
figure in most of our new Ministerial lists. 

A telegraphic despatch in the Moniteur announces, that the lady 
caught in the Carlo Alberto is not the Duchess pe Brrrt after all. 





The steamer and all her passengers have been ordered back to Marseilles, 
in order to have them inspected. . 
Casimir Prniser is rather better. 





Kinec’s Tueatre.—Pacrni’s opera Gli Arabi nelle Galle was 
brought out to-night, after two announcements which ended in the 
substitution of other pieces. The fact is, that the orchestral parts 
were received from Milan in so imperfect a state, that, without a 
thorough revision, it was impossible to get.through the opera. Would 
that the task of amending them had been found impracticable! and 
we should have been spared the severest trial of patience we ever 
had to endure. Pactni's merits as a compiler (composer he is not} 
are pretty well known ; but in this miserable piece he has stolen no- 
thing but chaff, not a single grain of wheat was to be found in the heap. 
It is, perhaps, hardly fair to estimate the capabilities of new singers 
under such circumstances. Human power does not extend to the 
breathing of vitality into a corpse. However, we must judge by 
what we heard, and hope to have a better test by which to try 
the powers of the Signore Grist and Marrani hereafter. Grist is.a 
pretty good second-rate singer: her voice is powerful, but not rich or 
sweet; its quality varies, and often displays a disagreeable reediness, ac- 
companied with faulty intonation; and she lacks the agilitd di voce which 
Crxt1 so eminently possesses. Manrtant’s voice is a pure and well- 
toned contralto, of considerable compass and power: she has a higher 
degree of finish, and greater energy, than Guist. The suecess of these 
ladies was pretty well apportioned to their merits. 





During the Levee on Wednesday, whilst the Duke of WELLINGTON 
was showing himself to the King, Sir Rosert PEEL was observed 
ralking up and down in St. James’s Park, at the back of the Palace. 
Supported on one side by Mr. Goutzurn, and on the other by Mr. 
Wittiam Homes, the Right Honourable Baronet stepped sluggishly, 
with his head bent forwerd, and with an air of painful anxiety in his 
usually commonplace countenance. One might have thought that he 
was suffering from great fatigue or bodily pain, but for an occasional 
glance, towards the Palace which told rather of mental agitation. ‘The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer and the late Whipper-in of the 
Treasury appeared scarcely less dejected and anxious than their 
“ preatest statesman of the day.” The trio might have been taken for 
three convicts under sentence of death, awaiting Sir Ronerr PrEt’s 
decision as to their fate. Why were they not within the Palace? why 
waiting so near it at that moment? why so wo-begone? These points 
might have been explained, if “the new Prime Minister” had not 
been recognized by some loiterers ; when, still supported by his sympa- 
thizing friends, he moved off towards the Horse Guards. 

Last night, three or four hundred well-dressed persons, evidently of 
a superior rank to those that usually assemble there, were drawn up 
close to the House of Lords at the moment when their Lordships 
separated. When Earl Grry appeared, there was a_ general 
lifting of hats; and as he proceeded, the hats were altogether 
taken off, and the ex- Premier passed through an uncovered and bowing 
throng,—silent indeed, but as respectful as ever waited in the presence 
of the Sovereign. Lord Grey appeared affected by this touching and 
reverential reception. Soon after, the Duke of CumpprLanp made 
his appearance on horseback, and proceeded at a slow pace: there 
were no uncovered heads—no respectful bows—but groans and hisses, 
and exclamations which we shall not repeat. The Duke did not 
appear to be moved; he isa man of nerve, and being the winner in the 
game, he probably made allowances. The Duke of WELLINGTON es- 
caped incognito, in a close carriage. 

The Earl of ALBEMARLE has countermanded bis party for the King’s 
birth-day. Throughout the whole kingdom, as far as our information 
extends, the entertainments projected in honour of that day are given 
up. Apsley House will exhibit the great, but perhaps the solitary 
exception. 

“ Coup Iron.”—This, it ought to be known, is the slang phrase by 
which the Conservatives indicate their favourite recipe for the Peopl 4 
When the resistance of the people is alluded to, cold iron is the answer; 

THE MONEY MARKET. 

Stock ExcuancE, Fripay Eventne.-—Consols closed on Saturday at 85; Exchequer 
Bills 15s. to 16s. premium. The vote of the House of Lords on Monday night was pro- 
ductive ofa fall, but the fall was by no means so considerable as might have been e:¢ 
pected from the confident hoye entertained in the City, that the effect of the vote would 
be immediately redressed. The refusal of the King to crea’e Peers, and the consequent 
resignation of Ministers, which were publicly known on Wednesday, were equally come 
pensated by a belief, which is still powerful on Change, that the refusal must be ree 
called an: the resignation also. 

The closing price on Tuesday was 844; the depression continued on Wednesday and 
Thursday ; to-day, Consols rose to 84}, in consequence of the vot» of the Commons last 
night, but fell in the eveniug to $3}. Money has been excessively scarce, and the pre- 
mium on Exchequer Bills has fallen in consequence to 8s. and 0s. Bank Stock has 
ae to 200. There have, it is said, been considerable demands at the Bank 
for gold. 

Sarurpay Noon,—Consols for Account, 83§ 4. 


Bank Stock 200 1 Brazilian ....... 474 8 | Spanish ........ 13g 148 
3 per Cent. Red. = a 16 17 | Ditto New...... 12§ 13 
3 per Cent, Consols 83% 3} | Columbian ...... Lig 124) F 

Chesals tor Acct, o3% 4 eS ee 65} +? = 

34 per Cent. New 903 1 REIT sina 's5\0'65 23 29 | Bolanos......... 150 160 
Long Annuities — — BOORIR noc ncvexe 314 32¢| Brazilian ....... 45 46 
Ex. Bills, 1000/. 8s. 10s. i ore —_-— | Columbian ...... 4 6 
India Bonds par ls. pm. Portuguese....... 494 504) Anglo Mexicun.. 7 8 
India Stock..... 204 5 | TROUAN caes isa 97+ 4 United Mexican. 45 





ai 
Satuxpay, Four o'c.ocx.—Consols closed at 83§; Exchequer Bills, 7s, to 9s, premg 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, May 7th, H. C. ship Ingl.s, Dudman, from China; Duke of 
Buccleugh, Henning, from Bengal; aad Alexand-r Robertson, G.ey, from Mauritius ; 
8th, Glenalvon, Rickaby, from ditto; and Wolumbia, Booth, fron Manilla, In the 
Channel, Belle Alliance, Arckol, from Madras; Linneus, Winder; and Industry, San- 
derson, from Mauritius. At Bristol, May 8th, Rutland, Headley, from Mauritius. At 
Liverpool, May 6th, Collingwood. Snipe, from Bengal; and UWuddersfield, Noakes, 
from Bombay; 7th, Mail, Liidsay, from ditto; and 8th, Bea rice, Smith, from Mau- 
ritius. At St. Helena, Mirch 18th, Jordeson, Jor¢eson, fron the Cape; 20th, Eleanor, 
Cook, from Batavia ; zd, Providence, O'Brien, from Bengal; 25th, George the Fourth, 
Lawrence, from the Cape; and Goleonda, Stewart, from Bombay; 27th, H.C, shi 
Bombay, Kellaway; and 3lst, H. B. ship Warren Hastings, Averne, from China; a 
Victory, Biden, from Bombay. At the Cape, March 6t. Bengal Merchant, 
Campbell, trom London; 8th, Diana, White, from Liverpool; 11th, Cleop :tra, Street, 
from Dublin; 12th, Caledonia, Stroyan; and 13th, Marianne, M Kenzie, from Liver- 
pool; l4th, Fanny, Drummond, from London, At the Mauritius, Jan. 3Jth, Fame, 
Richardson, from London. 
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The great and pressing events that cowl our columns this week, must be our apology 
for omitting several articles of less impoitance, chiefly in the department of Belles 
Lettres. Some liberties have been taken with the Advertisements (especially those 
that came late in the week) from the same cause. 











THE LORDS’ DIVISION. 
{The following Statement on Lord Lyndhurst’s motion for rejecting the Bill, has 


appeared in the Daily Journals ; it is not correct, but we have no means of rendering 
it so.] 





1. Peers who voted with Ministers on the second reading, and against 
them on Monday. 
Harrowby, E. Lincoln, Bp. 
Lichfield, Bp. Ravensworth, B. 
Llandaff, Bp. Stradbrooke, E, 


Bradford, E. 
De Roos, B. 
Gage, V. 
Haddington, E. 


Tankerville, E. 
Worcester, Bp. 
York, Abp. 


2. Peers who voted for the second reading, and were absent on Monday. 
Anglesey, M. Coventry, E. Fife, E. 
Bath and Wells, Bp, Dunally, B. Leitrim, E, 
Belhaven, B. Frrol, LK. Segrave, B. 
Cawdor, E. Falkland, V. Shrewsbury, E, 
Charlemont, E, Ferrers, E, 


Somers, E. 
Stanhope, E. 
St. Vincent, V. 
Northwick, V. 


3. Peers who voted by Proxy for the second reading, and were present sup- 
porting the Bill on Monday. 

Alvanley, B. Cork, E. Lyttleton, B. 
Barham, B. Crewe, B. Manvers, E. 
Berners, B. (New Cre-Derby, E. Middleton, V. 

ation) Dunmore, E. Norfolk, D. 
Braybrooke, B. Granard, E. Onslow, E. 
Burlington, Lk. Hawke, B. Ormond, M. 
Clifford, B. Headfort, M. Sherborne, BL. 
4. Peers absent at the second reading, who voted against Ministers on Monday, 
Bath, M. Dufferin, B. St. Germain’s, E. Skelmersdale, E. 
Carberry, B. Ribblesdale, B. Stamford, E. Waterford, M. 
Dalhousie, E. 


Sondes, B. 
Suffolk, E. 
Wenlock, B. 
Wiuchester, M. 


5. Proxies who voted in person against Ministers on Monday. 
Aberdeen, E. Dynevor, B. Malmesbury, E. Strathallan, V. 
Arbuthnot, V. Gort, V. Montrose, D. Tweeddale, M. 
Bagot, B. Hopetoun, E, Mount-Edgecumb, E. 

Charleville, E, Luean, E. Rolle, B. 
Cowley, B. Macclesfield, E. Salisbury, Bp. 





THE MAJORITY ON LORD EBRINGTON’S MOTION. 


Guise, Sir B W. Powell, Col. Wrottesley, Sir J. Bt. 
Ilandley, W. F. Poyntz, W. S. Wood, J. 
Harvey, D. W. Price, Sir R. Bart, Wool, Alderman 
Hawkins, J. H. Protheroe, E. Wrightson, W. B. 
Heneaye, G. F. Ramsbottom, J. Ss , 
Heywood, B. Ramsden, J. C. yeaa hal 
Hobhouse, Sir J.C. Rickford, W. Adam, Adm, C, 
Tlodges. T. L. Rider, T. Ferguson, R. 
Hodgson, J. Ridiey, Sir M. W. Fergusson, R. C. 
Horne, Sir W. Robarts, A. W. Gillon, W. D. 
Hoskins, K, Robinson, G. R. Gran’, Rt. Hon. C. 
Howard, P. H. Robinson, Sir G. Bt. Maliburton, in. D.G. 
Howick, Vis. Rooper, J. Jeffrey, Kt. Hon. F. 
Hudson, T. Rumbold,C,. E. Johnstone, A. 
Hughes, Col. Russell, Lord J, Johnstone, J. 
Hughes, Alderman Lussell, Sir R. G. Kennedy, 'T. F, 
Blount, E. Ingilby, Sir W. A. Bt. Russell, Lieut.-Col. Loch, J. 
Blunt, Sir C. Bart. James; W. Russell, C. Mackenzie, S. 
Bouverie, Hon. P. P. Jerningham, Hn. If. Sanford, E. A. M‘Leod, R. 
Briscoe, J. I. Jones, J. Schonswar, G. Morison, J. 
Brougham, J. Kemp, T. R. Scott, Sir E. D. Bt. Sinclair, G. 
Brougham, W. Knight, H. G, Sebright, Sir J. Stewart, Sir M.S, 
Buller, J. W. Knight, R. Smith, G. R. Stewart, EK. 
Bulwer, E. E. L. Labouchere, H. Smith, Hon. R, Traill, G. 
Bulwer, H. L. Langston, J. H. Smith, J. s 
Bunbury. Sir H. E. Langton, Col. G. Smith, J. A. sane eiedd 
Burrell, Sir C. Bt. Lawley, F. Smith, M. T. 
Buxton, T. F. Lee, J. L. i. Smith, R. 
Byng, Sir J. Lefevre, C.S. Spence, G. 
Byng, G. Leigh, T.C. Stanhope, Capt. Boyle, Lord 
Byng, G.S. Lemon, Sir C. Bart. Stanley, Lord Boyle, Hon. J. 
Caleraft, G. If. Lennard, T. B. Stanley, Rt. Hn. E.G. Brabazon, Vis. 
Calvert, C. Lennox, Lord A. Stanley, E. J. Brown, J. 
Calvert, N. Lennox, Lord W, Stephenson, H. F. Browne, D. 
Campbell, J. Lester, B. L. Stewart, P. M. Burke, Sir J. 
Carter, J. B. Littleton, E. J. Strickland, G. Callaghan, D. 
Cavendish, Hon. C. Loch, J. Stuart, Lord D, Clifford, Sir A. 
Cavendish, Hn. Col. Lopez, Sir R. F. Bt. Stuart, Lord P. Doyle, Sir J. M. 
Chichester, J.P. B. Lumley, J.S. Surry, Earl of Duncannon, Vis, 
Clive, E. B. Lushington, Dr. S. Tavistock, Marquis Fergusson, Sir R. 
Cockerell, Sir C. Bt. Maberley, Col. W. L. ‘Teunyson, Rt. Hu. C. French, A. 
Cdiborne, N. W. R. Macaulay. T’. B. Thicknesse, R. Hill, Lord A, 
Cradock, Col. Macdonald, Sir J. Bt. Thomson, Rt. Hn.C.P. Woward, R. 
Crampton, P. C, Manzyles, J. Thomson, P. B. King, Hon. R. 
Creevey, T. Marjoribanks, S. Thompson, Alderman Lamb, Hon. G, 
Currie, J Marryatt, J. Throckmorton, R. G. Lambert. H. 
Davies, Col. T.W.H. Marshall, W. Tomes, J Lambert, J. S. 
Denman, Sir T. Mayhew, W. Torrens, Col. R. Leader, N. P. 
Duncombe, T. S. Milton, Lord Townley, R.G. Macnamara, W. 
Dundas, Hon. J.C. Moreton, Hon. H. Mullins, F. 
Dandas, Hon. T. Morpeth, Vis. Tynte, O'Connell, D. 
Easthope, J. Morrison, J. Tyrrell, C. O'Ferrall, R. M. 
Ebrington, Vis. Mostyn, E. M. L. Uxbri ge, Earl of Ossory, Earl of 
Ellice, E. Newark, Vis. Venables, Ald. W. Oxmantown, Lord 
Ellis, W. North, I’. Vere, J. J. H. Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Etwall, R. jun. Norton, C. Vernon, Hon. G.J. Power, Rt. 
Evans, Col. de Lacy Nugent, Lord Villiers, F. Rice, Kt. Hon. T. S. 
Evans, W. Ord, W. Villiers, T. Russell, J. 
Evans, W. B. Owen, Sir J. Bart. Vincent, Sir F. Bart. Ruthven, E. S. 
Ewart, W. Paget, Sir C. Waithman, Ald, R. Sheil, R. L. 
Fazakerley, J. N. Paget, T. Walrond, B. Walker, C. A. 
Ferguson. Gen. Sir R. Palmer, General Warburton, H. Wallace, T. 
Fitzroy, Lord J. Palmer, C. F. Warre, J. A. Westenra, Hon, H. 
Féley, Hon.'T. H. Palmerston, Vis. Wason, W. R. White, Col. H. 
foley, J. H. H. Pelham. Hon. C. A. Watson, Hon. R. Tellers 
Folkes, Sir W. Bart. Pendarves, KE. W. W. Webb, Col. E. ‘ 
Ferdwich; Lord Penleaze, J. 8, Wellesley, Hon.W.T. Hume, J. 
ot Lient.-Col, Penrhyn, E. Weyland, Maj. R. — Strutt, E. 
‘Glynne, Sir S. Peel, E. Whitmore, W. W. 
Galan R, Pepys. C. C. Wilbraham, G, Lb de le Pa ab 
Gordon, R. Petit, L. H. Wilde, T. Biddulph, R. M. 
Graham, Rt. Hon, SirPetre. Hon. E. Wilks, J. Bouverie, Hon. D, 
- Bart. Phillips, Sir R. B. Williams, Sir J. Bt. Burdett, Sir F. 
Grant, Rt. Hon. R.  Phillipps, C. M. Williams, J. O'Connell, M. 
Greene, T.G. Phillips, G. R. Williamson, Sir I. Rt. Fitzgibbon, Hon. R. 
Grosvenor, Rt. Hen.Ponsonby, Hon. J. Wiunington, Sir T.Bt. Newport, Sir 3. 
rd R. Portman, E. B, Wood, C, Wyse, T. 


ENGLAND, 
Althorp, Vise. 
Anson, Sir G, 
Anson, Hon. G. 
Astley, Sir J. D. 
Baillie, J. bk. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baring, Sir T. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnett, C. J. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Benett, J. 
Berkeley, Capt. 
Blake, Sir F. Bart. 
Blamire, W. 


Acheson, Vis. 
Belfast, Earl of 
Sellew, Sir P. 





LEFT THE HOUSE WITHOUT VOTING, 
Bentinck, LordG, Gilbert, D. G. 
Buck, L. W. Hunt, H. 
Copeland, W. T. Mills, J. 


Agnew, Sir A. Bt. 
Adeane, H. J. 
Bayntun, S. A. 


Sandon, Vis. 
Staunton, Sir G. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BILL, 
THE WHOLE BILL, 
AND NOTHING BUT THE BILL! 
WE repeat the cry. 

The fulfilment of the compact between Lord Greyand the Nation 
is now assured. But of this presently. 

What generous man is there who does not repent of his doubts 
as to the sincerity or firmness of the Minister? Even we beg 
Lord Grey to pardon our comparatively small share of the sus- 
picions which prevailed last week. He who bore unmerited re- 
proaches with such noble calmness, will not be wanting in another 
quality of great minds—the disposition to forgiveness of injuries. 
Lord Grey has been cruelly maligned. ’ 
for an instant did he contemplate a breach of his compact with the 
Nation. The whole Bill is what he has always been resolved to 
give, as the price that he promised to us for being content with 
nothing but the Bill. Not permitted to exccute one alternative 
of his engagement with the People, he at once adopts the other. 
What more could have been asked? For months past, the Press, 
speaking the voice of the Nation, has called on Lord Grey to resign 
in case he were not allowed to create Peers. He is not allowed to 
create Peers—and he resigns. Are you satisfied? Reformers of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland! You are more than satisfied ; 
for, with such a leader, your cause is sure of success. Your cause 
is still ‘the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill"—your 
leader is Lord Grey, with his colleagues. 

There are some who feel, or affect to feel, alarm lest Reform 
should be long postponed by the resignation of Lord Grey. They 
say, “ The crisis is come; we are now on the eve of a revolution, 
either democratic or despotic.” Why so? What has happened for 
which we were not prepared? Lord Grey has resizned—what 
then? He has done precisely what has been expected, nay de- 
sired by the Nation, for the last half year. That call upon Lord 
Grey to résign tn case of need, was not put forth idly, without an 
object. The case of need has arrived, and the resignation takes 
place: with what object?—in order that we may have the whole 
Billi? This is what the People sought when they called on Lord 
Grey to resign rather than break his compact with them; and to 
this end his resignation will prove, as was foreseen, a certain 
means. 

“Oh, but,” say the timid Reformers, “the King is no longer 
friendly to the Bill—what are we to do without the King?" 
Why, that is the very case of need, for which we were prepared, 
and to meet which we called for Lord Grey's resignation. Sup- 





pose the King unfriendly to the Bill, the object of the nation is - 


that his Majesty should once more become friendly to it. By 
what means?—by means of Lord Grey's resignation. The evil 
and the remedy come together. 


There can be no doubt, that his Majesty has the power to ‘ 


name Mr. Wii1L1AM Hotmkss, the late Tory Whipper-in, as suc- 
cessor to Lord Grey, and Mr. Horace Twiss as Lord Chancellor 
of England. But the government of a nation does not consist of 
the mere nomination of certain men as ministers. As a ministry, 
which was hated and despised by the nation, could not perform 
any function of government, so no ministry can be defunct which 
yet lives in the heart of the people. M.Nrcker, when dismissed 
and banished by Louis the Sixteenth, was not the less Prime 
Minister of France. His successor was but a nominal Minister— 
for him there was no nation to govern. When Necker resigned, 
the Nation, if we may use the expression, resigned with him. 
His banishment had all the air of a triumph; and in but a little 
while the King was happy to recal him, in order that, with him, 
there might return the money, without which neither courts nor 
coblers can exist. The second dismissal of NECKER consummated 
the French Revolution; but here the parallel no longer holds. 
It is sufficient for us to know, from the experience of all 
times, that a government, without a nation willing to obey it, 
is but a shadow. Let who may be named as successors to 
Lord Grey and his colleagues, they will be rejected by this 
united and resolved people. This point is se tled by the vote of 
the House of Commons on Friday morning, and by the proceed- 
ings of the People in all parts of the country. The King, it is 
true, may name a Ministry; but the People, and its organ, a popu- 
lar majority of the House of Commons, hold the purse. An un- 
popular Ministry would be without money: a Ministry without 
money is just merely nothing. ‘There must be a Ministry; it fol- 
lows that there must bea popular Ministry. No other Ministry 
than that which has just been dismissed will be suffered by the 
Nation. Lord Grey, therefore, must be recalled.- But he will 
not again accept office without leave to create Peers,—that is, 
unless his Majesty should again become friendly to the Bill. The 
final conclusion then, is, that the King will again become friendly 
to the Bill; and by means of Lord Grey's resignation, which 
must open his Majesty's eyes to the true state of this very plain 
case. 

Let us suppose the worst,—that those who have poisoned the 
King’s mind against Reform, induce his Majesty to nominate a 
Ministry hostile to Reform—any Ministry, in other words, save 
that of Lord Grey. Behold the Duke of WeLLineron Pre 
mier, and the proprietor of Thetford and Callington Chancellor of 
the Exchequer! Mr. ALEXANDER Barine knows well the value 


It is now plain that never 
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of money. He repo. ’s to the Duke, that the House of Commons 
is unmanageable; tha there is no prospect of obtaining a farthing 
from the present Hous. of Commons; that in that House he is 
still nothing else but plar1 ALEXANpER Barina, loan-monger to 
the Holy Alliance, and purchaser of Callington and Thetford. In 


that case, say the Tories, the Duke would dissolve the House. We | 


have no objection, if his Grace so please; but he knows better than 
to seek for a House of Commons still more hostile to him. In 
that case, he would have but one of two courses to pursue—either 
to resign, or to prorogue Parliament, to live at the Horse 
Guards, and to govern by violence, if possible. Under a govern- 
ment of violence, ‘no one need hesitate to say, resistance would 
become @ virtue. In sucha case there would be no more thought 
of the Bill,—and so far the Duke of WELLINGTON would be success- 
ful; but the whole people would fly to arms, and Mrs. Part- 
ington would be swept away by the Atlantic. This is the worst 
case which it is possible to suppose. In that case, the whole Bill, 
at least, would be carried. 

The Duke of WEeLuineton has lately said, over and over again, 
that it would be impossible to carry on the Government with the 
Reform Bill. If he should sueceed Lord Grey, he will soon 
learn that it is impossible to carry on the Government without the 
Reform Bill. This is the lesson which in case of need must be 
taught, perforce, to that ignorant, reckless soldier of fortune. 
Lawrut RxrstsTaNnceE to every Ministry save that of Lord Grey, 
is the course which it behoves the Nation to adopt, in order to 
render Lord Grey's resignation the means of carrying the whole 
Bill intoa law. If the People be not true to themselves, they 
deserve, what is intended by the wildest of the Tories, a military 
government: if they be true to themselves, the enactment of the 
whole Bill is inevitable. The People will be true to themselves. 
They have called for this crisis. They urged Lord Grey to resign. 
They have expressed, as far as was possible in the time, their 
gratitude to Lord Grey for the course which he has pursued. 
They are not taken by surprise, but are prepared for the emer- 
gency,—which, after all, is but a short and safe cut to Reform. 

Union AND LAwFuL Resistance 


will surely achieve what the Nation has so long prayed for. 
Last week, we were afraid lest the Bill should be mutilated, and 
the question of Reform be left unsettled for a year to come. The 
case is so much altered for the better, that, by means of union 
and lawful resistance, we feel confident of obtaining within a month 
Tue BILL, THE WHOLE BILL, AND NOTHING BUT THE BILL. 





REFORM FROM TORY HANDS. 


Ir matters not, it may be said, from whom the boon of Reform 
comes, provided we get it. This is a sophism; which it will be as 
well to unmask. If we are to have Reform, why. should not the 
parents and fosterers of it be allowed to present us with their own 
offspring? It seems that, if a good thing is to descend upon the 
People at all, it is only to be permitted to pass through a Tory 
channel. This is snatching charity from the liberal hand, that 
the miser may be bountiful with it. 

As regards Reform itself alone, if the Tories will give, the People 
will take it, to the last and least item. But why did they not 
give it befure?—why have they kept us twelve months in a state 
of agitation, alarm, stagnation, and now distress, by withholding 
it? The fact is, that they will give us as little as they can help; 
but, for the sake of place, they will give all that it is necessary to 
give, even at the sacrifice of principle, faith, honour. But let the 
People beware of a popular boon from tyrants’ hands: let them 
think of the half-crown that was thrown at a beggar in such a 
manner as to break his head. If the Tories make over to the 
People the object of their desire, it is that they may pocket the 
price of it. 

If the Tories will give Reform, the People will not refuse it, 
even from dirty hands. No—but should not a nation respect its 
Government ? and in what light can these men be viewed, but as 
a set of paltry intriguers, who have truckled honour for office? 
What a moral example is thus held out to the inferior classes by 
the highest, who have not scrupled, from motives of the most 
degrading kind, to deny the People’s rights, to agitate their coun- 
try, and last of all, perhaps, to throw it into a state of revolution! 

Reform from Tory hands is an inconsistency, perhaps an impos- 
sibility ; and let not the People be deceived by those who promise 
it. We will take it if we can get it; but shall we get it? Will 
they not deceive once more, who have deceived so long and so 
often? Shall we trust those who first tell us that Reform is ruin, 
and that they will never be instrumental in its enactment; and 
yet, for a suflicient bribe, turn round and declare Reform shall 
proceed from no other hands than their own? Reform from Tory 
hands may be considered an intrigue—a scheme of temporization 
—a vent for the volcano they dread. 


THE GATHERING OF THE UNIONS. 
Tne Gathering of the Clans used to be a fine thing ; now it is the 
Gathering of the Trades. It was a glorious sight to see the masses 
of brawny strength come collecting in the valley, while others 
Were winding down the hills to the cheerful sound of the bagpipe. 
But what were the purposes of these men ?—some selfish and silly 
quarrel—some jealousy of the indwellers of a rival strath—some 
question of poor pride, and a mere trial of strength at the expense 





| sands of voices: 


of life and limb. Our gatherings are of a nature commensurate 
with the progress of the times. If Walsall treads on the heels of 
Wednesbury, and Bilston shoulders Sedgeley, it is not for any 
purely selfish motive; it is not a village interest: we have learnt 
to be parts of a great whole——they come in the name of all. 

The assemblage of nearly a quarter million of people at Birming- 
ham on Monday last, in order solemnly, in the open air and in the 
face of the whole country, to te-tify their resolve—tkeir unffinch- 
ing determination—to stand up for the emancipation of the king- 
dom from the thraldom of the Boroughmongering Aristocracy, was 
an event which will be for ever memorable in the pages of history. 
The Pnyx of Athens, the Forum of Rome, present no proceeding 
to be compared with it in true majesty—in national grandeur. 
Numbers prevail, but not merely in the ratio of numbers: a meet- 
ing like that of Birmingham was not mercly a multiplication of 
units; the ratio of sympathy increases much faster than the arith- 
metical tally. What would be the representation of the finest 
tragedy to an audience of one man?—a farce: the same played 
before thousands, would create a sensation in each, which perhaps 
each never felt before. Why ?—to be an insulated unit, is little ; to 
be one of a vast mass of sensation, is great: an individual is more 
than himself—he is a component part of a great and efficient whole. 
Sympathy is electric: shoulder to shoulder—heart beating in 
unison with heart—mind working with mind—ideas, become 
estranged from individuality, communicate, amalgamate, and con- 
centrate into one gigantic integer. 

When the bugle sounded, on the field of Newhall Hill, a signal 
for a quarter million of souls, that the voice of their wishes was 
about to be uttered—no battle-trumpet was ever more pregnant 
with fate. A quarter of a million of brothers leagued in 
hope and strength, banded by fellowship and interest, loudly pro- 
claiming their rights, in no wera of the world, in no Jand of the 
known earth, would be regarded as otherwise than a sublime 
spectacle. But what are these peaceful warriors of a midland 
county ?—simply the vanguard of a nation: the happy circum- 
stance of having adopted in good time a civil discipline, has 
enabled them to show in the face of broad England, that stern 
countenance cf firm resolve, which other men as yet can only 
testify in their chambers and their domestic circles, their priyate 
spheres. It is not too late—nay, it is early ; we are in no hurry; 
the end is certain. 

We envy those that had the glorious opportunity of witnessing 
the plighting of the faith of such a grand portion of their fellow- 
countrymen. How solemn was the ordinance, and how tremend- 
ous must have been its effect on aspectator! When Mr.Sarr gave 
out, slowly, his sublime pledge, couched in the genuine language of 
an Anglo-Saxon patriot—* WiTH UNBROKEN FAITH, THROUGH 
EVERY PERIL AND PRIVATION, WE HERE DEVOTE OURSELVES 
AND OUR CHILDREN TO OUR COUNTRYS CAUSE,” how impres- 
sive must have been the scene—how glorious the spectacle! 
Here words have millions of lives—each sentence swarms with 
consequence. Remember, it was given out word by word, as an 
oath, and each word followed by an echo from hundreds of thou- 
conceive the effect of a quarter of a million of 
Britons proclaiming their UNBROKEN FAITH, mouth after mouth, 
with hand-and heart uplifted, before the god of day. And they 
are not recreant knaves, unknowing of PERIL AND PRIVATION— 
unhappily it is their daily food: that which would seem to a 
Peer the lowest depth of wretchedness, would to them be but a poor 
trial, perhaps not a privation—it might even be thought comfort. 
And then again, WE DEVOTE OURSELVES: who are they who de- 
vote themselves to their country’s cause ?—not useless loungers 


| in St. James's Street, nor imbecile administrators of a family 
| mansion, but the very men whose works make the country 


what it is—the workers in cold tron—the fabricators of 
bayonets, of muskets, of gun-locks and house-locks, of bolts and 
springs, of buttons, of epaulettes and breast-plates, of keys, and of 
stars and garters—of vases and candelabra, of swords and of 
daggers, of seals, and even of thrones. These are the men 
who devote themselves: and so hard is the experience of 
their lives, so severe has been their lot, so many their pri- 
vations, and so noble their behaviour under them, that we may 
not doubt their true devotion. But they not only devote them- 
selves—THEIR CHILDREN are placed on the altar, as HANNIBAL 
was sworn by Hamitcar. Heie were hundreds of thousands of 
men, not speaking merely for themselves, but for their progeny— 


, for the little creatures they had left at home, in their mo’ hers arms, 








on their mothers’ knees, around the domestic hearth, and by the cot- 
tage-door. There is no fear that the national army shall decline, 
for the recruits, we see, are at nurse and at school. Finally, these 
men are not selfish—they are not calling for the ironmaster’s 
cause, or the gunsmith’s, or the locksmith’s cause, but. the 
COUNTRYS CAUSE. Yes, they simply desire that the national will 
shall take effect—that the PEopLE may be listened to, and that 
the great national body may not be worried and tormented by 
having set over them a few titled and patentee tyrants, ignorant 
of their duty, and absurdly indifferent to the interests of those by 
whom they live and have their existence. : 





PUBLIC PANIC. 
Tue agitation in the public mind has given rise to a variety of 
strong and a few wild proposals. Among the desperate sugges- 
tions natural to a state of great excitement and to such a enisis, 
the most vulnerable point of our commercial existence has not 
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Origin and Growth of Joint Stock Banking in En:land. 
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escaped observation. ‘You should remember,” said a-speaker at ferent from that of the Italian Opera. SpAGNoLerrti was there; 


“a public meeting, “ that this 5/. noée is of no intrinsic value ; those | 


who wish to be provided with something which is valuable at all 
times and under all circumstances, should furnish themselves 
with gold.” We cannot gainsay the fact, yet we would earnestly 
deprecate the adoption of the proposal. A general demand for 
gold might precipitate a panic; which seems, unhappily, but too 
likely to occur, unless some measures be speedily adopted to re- 
store tranquillity. And whilst some of the Anti-Reformers may 
have secured themselves against the worst evils of a panic, by their 
investments in foreign funds, the effects of one would fall with 
aggiavated weight upon thecommunity. Let it be borne in mind, 
that this is no visionary foreboding—no prediction of a barely pos- 
sible occurrence. We would draw the attention of those—if any 
such there be—who have forgotten the last panic, to the following 
extract from Mr. Jopuin’s newly-published volume on the Cur- 
rency Question.* 


One country bank, however, failed after another; runs took place on several 
of the London banks, and one, or perhaps two stopped, and matters continued 
to get worse and worse ; until Monday, the 12th of December, on the morning 
of which day it was announced, that Pole, Thornton, and Co., one of the oldest 
and most extensive banking houses in London, had stopped payment. 

That this would be the case, was known to the bankers in Lombard Street 
on Saturday night; and on Sunday, some of them called upon the Ministers 
and the Governor of the Bank, and told them, that if, at the present moment, 
such a house were allowed to stop, upon which no less than forty-seven country 
banks drew, there would not only be a run upon every bank in London ina 
greater or less degree, but upon every bank throughout the kingdom ; that it 
must produce a panic, the consequences of which it would be impossible to fore- 
tel. I believe the Government, though not of course indifferent to the state of 
things, declined interfering, as it was understood they had persisted in doing all 
along; and the Governor of the Bank, full of timidity and irresolution, hoped 
that things would not be so bad as was represented, but did nothing. The con- 
sequences, however, were precisely what had been anticipated. A run imme- 
diately took place in a greater or less degree on every bank in London ; and such 
@ panic commenced, as had not before been experienced. Money was not to be 
had almost on any terms, while every body wanted it. ‘ It was not the cha- 
racter of the security that was considered, but the impossibility of procuring 
money at all.” 

The next day (Tuesday) was still worse. It was ushered in by the an- 
nouncement, that Messrs. Williams, Burgess, and Co., another equally great 


“banking house, and two or three more, had likewise stopped ; and the panic 


became universal. 

* During forty-eight hours,”’ in the words of Mr. Huskisson, ‘it was impossible 
to convert into money, to any extent, the best securities of the Government. 
Persons could not sell East India Stock ; they could not seli Bank Stock; they 
could not sell Exchequer Bills; they could not sell public securities, on the 
funded debt of the country.” 

* A panic,” said Mr. Baring, “seized the public. Men would not part with 
their money on any terms, nor for any security, and the consequence was general 
distress. The extent to which that distress had reached, was melancholy to the 
Jast degree. Persons of undoubted wealth, and real capital, were seen walking 
about the streets of London, not knowing whether they should be able to meet 
their engagements for the next day.” 

This panic, as our readers may remember, was eventually 
checked through the assistance afforded by the Bank. Indepen- 
dent of gold, that establishment increased its issues of notes from 
about 175 to 25 millions in a few days; and on the Saturday even- 
ing of this eventful week (December 12—17), “the Bank was run 
so close as to be unable to change fifteen of its own 1,006. notes,” 
either by gold or paper. On the destruction of property, on the 
ruin of families which that panic occasioned, it is unnecessary to 
dwell. Yet its effects would be trifling compared with those of a 
panic which should follow the establishment of a “ strong Govern- 
ment,” determined on “ energetic measures.” In a convulsion 
arising from such a cause, preceded by distress and long-continued 
stagnation, and attended by a drain upon the Bank for gold, that 
establishment would neither be able nor willing to yield to the en- 
treaties of Government “ to go into the market to purchase Ex- 
ehequer Bills, and to assist the bankers by lending on every species 
of security ;” nor would its notes be at a premium, as on the memo- 
rable 12th and 13th December. With their paper returned upon 
them, and with stoppage staring them in the face, the Directors 
of that mighty establishment would be as much at a loss to meet 
their “engagements” as the humblest individual whose distress 

r. BARING so graphically described. 

* Analysis and History of the Currency Question ; together with an Account of the 
Comprised in a brief Memoir 
of the Writer's Counexion with these Subjects. By T. Joplin. Ridgway, 1832, 


THE GERMAN OPERA. 


‘TueEse words mark an important wera in our musical history. Upon 
the fallen grandeur of the Italian Opera, will be erected the proud 
‘trophies of Mozart, WreBeER, and Sponr. We class these names 
together; for the operas of Mozart, although chiefly written in 
the Italian language, are of pure German growth, and by the pre- 
sent race of Italian singers they are unapproachable. Of all Mr. 
Mason's Italian company, De Meric is the only one who pos- 
sesses any knowledge of them. ‘The rest have been trained in a 
different school, if school it can be called in which Pacrni and 

ONIZETTI are held up as models. For the performance of 
Mozart's operas, therefore, we must henceforth look to Germans 


vand English, as well as those of his illustrious successors. 


The German season began on Wednesday night, and Der Frei- 
schiitz was selected to open with. The house exhibited an un- 
usual appearance. The pit was filled chiefly with men—with 


listeners, not loungers. Of these, a considerable portion were | o 
| airs. 


Germans ; and among the English auditors, we remarked many 
professors, especially those connected with the theatres, As the 
Orchestra began to fill, we observed that it was essentially dif- 








but LinpLey, Draconert1, Nicnotson, WiLLMAN, Harper, 
and some others, were employing their talents in amusing the 
two or three score of venerable ladies who attend what are called 
the Ancient Concerts. Still the Orchestra was an efficient one: 
we regretted, on such an occasion, the absence of these eminent 
artists, but we had no reason to complain of those who filled their 
piaces. The arrangement of the Band was new. The Conductor 
with his baton, instead of sitting at the pianoforte, stood on a con- 
spicuous elevation, seeing and seen by every person in the orches- 
tra. The Leader's usual place was occupied by the principal Vio- 
loncello and Double Bass, while he was placed in their accustomed 
situation. 

The Overture commenced amid the profoundest silence; it was 
admirably played; and, at its close, such a peal of applause fol- 
lowed as rarely vibrates through the walls of the Operahouse. 
When the curtain rose, we seemed at once transported to the 
Theatre at Munich: the square Bavarian countenances of the 
group of jagers and peasants could not be mistaken, and the first 
joyous burst of the chorus was perfectly electrical. Every indivi- 
dual on the stage (and there were about forty) seemed as if he or 
she had an important part to sustain; they all acted as if they 
were principals, combining with ease and animation, the most per 
fect discipline and unerting precision. It was the best theatrical 
chorus-singing, in fact, that we ever heard in England. Every 
piano, forte, sforzando, was serupulously observed; and the re- 
sult of that unwearied labour which the Germans are accustomed 
to direct to whatever is the object of their attainment, was most 
successfully displayed. They know better than to perform an 
opera with a single stage rehearsal. The same remark will apply 
to the principal singers. There was no apparent consideration of 
self in any of them—no showing off at the expense of time, tune, 
and taste; but all seemed to throw their exertions into one com- 
mon stock, and to regard only the general effect of the piece. 
They esteem such a composer as WEBER a sort of divinity, 
whose work it is their duty and their pride to set forth in all its 
beauty and grandeur, and this sentiment overcomes every merely 
personal feeling. 

Madame De Menric was the only singer at all known to an 
English audience, and the extent and versatility of her talents 
could not have been appreciated without the performance of this 
opera, She is the best representative of Agathe we ever saw: it 
was, throughout, excellent, but her performance (acting as well as 
singing) of the grand Scena most excellent. Mrs. Woop is always 
thinking too much of herself and too little of her author. The 
critic in the Times discovered that De Merric’s pronunciation of 
German was incorrect ; which he accounted for by imputing it to 
her ignorance of the language. This is rather singular, seeing 
that she is a native of Germany, and spent all the early part 
of her life there. Critics should beware how they venture out 
of their depth. Mademoiselle ScHNE1pDER, who was the Annchen, 
is a very pleasing singer, and a clever actress. The duet between 
her and Madame Dr Meric was charmingly sung, and loudly 
encored. HaitzinGLer was the Max—our Rodolph. He hasa 
powerful and well-toned tenor voice, and went through his part 
like a musician. To those who have heard Branam in the cha- 
racter, any singer must appear inferior; but in Hairzine.er’s 


singing there is much to approve and little to censure. PrLLE- 
GRINI (not our old friend, of course) was the Caspar. Without 


any knowledge of the fact, we put him down for a German, nof- 
withstanding his name, real or assumed. His voice is an excellent 
and legitimate bass ;, and he is, altogether, the best representative 
of Caspar that we have seen in this country. Hein is the worst 
singer among them: his tone is guttural, and his intonation im- 
pertect : fortunately he had little to do. 

The musical Director has yet to redeem his pledge of giving the 
opera of WEBER. We approached more nearly to it on Wednes- 
day than hitherto, but we are still without Maz’s solo in the 
Finale to the last act, and great part of the sublime movement 
begun by the Hermit; even the exquisite duet in B minor, 6-8 
time, being omitted. Neither do we need any interpolations; and 
therefore we can dispense with the song (we know not whose) in- 
troduced by Hairzineuter. These are reforms which may be 
easily achieved. As a whole, we frankly confess, that no opera 
within the walls of the King’s Theatre, for the last ten years, has 
given us equal delight; and we shared this feeling in common with 
the audience. It requires something more than an ordinary sti- 
mulus to excite enthusiasm ; but we have seldom seen an audience 
more awakened to enjoyment than on Wednesday night. 

But now comes the question, what will be the fate of the Ita- 
lian Opera? Whathead can Pacint (anew opera by whom is 
announced for Saturday) make against WeBer? Above all, who 
will pay half-a-guinea to hear the former, when, at the same 
theatre, the latter may be heard for less than half that sum ?— 
Certainly not the Public. The Italian Opera will be, henceforth, 
for the Exclusives. The one is in the very decrepitude of age, 
the other in the vigour of youth; the one has nothing of novelty 
to produce, the other every thing. 





Garety oF THE Bracks 1n America.—At Lexington, I was much 
They give themselves great 
On Sundays they eitber hire hacks, or more commonly ride their master’s 
| horses. I saw dozens of them, attended by their females, playing the agreeable 

on horseback, and ‘ doing a bit,of park” a la militaire.— Vigne’s Siz 
| in America, 
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THE CONTRAST. 

Ir would be a famous House of Peers if a majority of them could 
write Contrasts. By what happy accident is it that we have a 
young Peer who might be mistaken for a Commoner of genius ? 
Flow has he been rescued from the realms of apathy ? Where has 
he got his varied experience? It would be utterly impossible for 
such a man to vote against the Reform Bill. 

Contrast is the history of a matrimonial experiment. A noble- 
man, feeling the great uncertainty of getting a decent wife in his 
own class, tries another;—one of the lower classes, as they are 
called; and transplants a rustic beauty from a farm-house to 
fashionab!e life. Discomfort ensues necessarily : he might as well 
have brought up a milk-pail, and made a chimneypiece ornament 
of it. It would of course be laughed at, be very awkward in its 
position, and probably tumble down and be broken to pieces. 
This is the fate of the unfortunate heroine of .Cortrast,—only 
novelists have their own way of bringing about terminations. The 
natuial results of absurd conduct or rash proceedings, showing 
themselves in long and protracted discomfort, do not answer their 
purpose. They have, however, the elements at command; they 
can call lightning from heaven, they can even summon an earth- 
quake, and a storm is an affair of a few pages. Lord Muterave 
would feel as if but scant justice were dealt out to him, if he, as 
he sails to Jamaica, were despatched with as little ceremony as his 
heroine: he is absolutely compelled to drown her in a yacht, to 
get her out of the fashionable world !—But let us be a little more 
methodical: we have begun at the death, which is the wrong end 
of a novel; it is like a savaye's attempt at shooting with a gun by 
putting the barrel to the shoulder, to speak of the fatalities of a 
history at the very beginning of a notice. 

Contrast opens with the description of a country-seat and its 
owner. Sir North Saunders is the son of a man who made a large 
fortune by “contracting “~ with Government: he is himself an old 
political hack, a regular Treasury hound, a maker of a house and 
all that—rewarded by an odd job and a favour when he asks for 
it. His fancy, at the period when the novel commences, is, inviting 
fashionables to his picturesque abode of Hornscliffe Abbey, and 
playing the part of convenient friend to all persons of unblemished 
reputation who wish to carry on flirtations to any concealed ex- 
tent. He is a character admirably drawn: the scenery of his 
place, bonght from the executors of a suicide and ruined noble- 
man, is beautiful on paper, and we guess it is pretty nearly as 
perfect in reality. In what county Hornscliffe lies, we are not 
informed, but we fancy that Morden Bay is not very far from Mul- 
grave Castle. At this scat the hero of the novel is ‘“ summering ” 
and flirting ; when, having been somewhat unreasonably disgusted 
and disappointed, he determines upon a bold measure! In 
one of the picturesque wanderings of the party visiting at Horns- 
eliffe Abbey, a young creature of great beauty and simplicity is 
encountered, who greatly attracts the attention of Lord Cast'e- 
ton—the person to whom we have alluded as the hero. The rest of 
the fashionables have as little taste for beauty in a peasant as in a 
landscape; their talk is upon other subjects, in spite of the 
affected and blundecring enthusiasm of their entertainer, and the 
guidance of the picturesque-pursuing curate Mr. Turner: even 
in the wilds of Yorkshire, if Yorkshire it be, their ideas oscillate 
between Downing Street and Grosvenor Square. The newspaper 
—the despised newspaper—is their daily food; and if it tells them 
of the death of a friend or a partisan, “ample food for conversation 
is found, not in lamenting his loss, but in discussing the various 
pretensions of the probable claimants for his government, his 
garter, his regiment, and his sinecure.” 

The young nobleman cares for none of these things: his 
anxiety is to get a wife who will love him neither for his garter nor 
his gcvernment. He fancies, not improbably, that in procuring the 
consent of a young lady to share his fortune and adopt his title, he 
may not be altogether certain that said title and fortune may not 
have had more to do with the matter than his own agreeable per- 
son. This is a morbid fancy; but we do not see why a novelist 
should not take up a morbid fancy, not unlikely to be entertained, 








and work it in all its practical details. This Lord Muterave has 
done. His youth, jealous of his own wealth and rank, determines 
to try what he is, stripped of his externals, according to the old 
conundrum about majesty. He doffs his title, assumes false hair 
and a false name, pretends to get his living by painting, and, by 
the aid of all this falsehood, hopes to succeed in the discovery of 
some delicious morsel of perfect truth. The fairy little farmer's 
daughter, whom he had met with while picturesque-hunting, and 
who had made a deep impression upon him even in the midst of 
his flirtation with a lady of forty, on the verge, occurs to him 
as a fair subject for his moral experiment; and down he goes in a 

ack chaise, with his new wig on, to win the virgin love of Lucy 
Darnell, the only daughter of the lonely farmer, dwelling near the 
sea-side, on a romantic coast, and having no neighbour within ten 
or twelve miles. This will be allowed to be as fair a prospect as 
needs be for a fastidious lord, disgusted with fashion and frivolity, 
luxury and iniquity. But alas! Luey had got a lover already : 
a sailor youth, her cousin, a fine vigorous lad, had made a huge 
inroad upon her affections; so that the romantic Peer's busi- | 





ness is more than doubled,—he has to eradicate one feeling before 
he plants another. The existence of this youth has been deemed 
necessary by the author to work his plot with: it is no part of the 
moral experiment of transplanting a female from a rank of natural 
manners to one essentially artificial, that she should previously 
have had an attachment to overcome, and that her subse- 
quent life should be entangled and shackled by the conse» 
quences of it. This is a defect, unhappily consequent - on 
the necessity of pampering the vulgar taste for incident and intri+ 
‘acy. We should have much preferred the story purified from 
the young smuggler, who is nothing more nor less than a stain 
upon the book as well as his family; without denying that his 
portraiture, and the transactions in which he takes a part, are ad- 
mirably depicted. The farmer's family, in which the future 
Countess has been most unconsciously nurtured, is small, but the 
features of the individuals who form it are exceedingly well drawn, 
The farmer himself is a plain homely fellow, not very different 
from most individuals of his class ; the only surprising thing about 
him is, that he should be the procreator of so fair and fine a crea+ 
ture as his daughter. She is not, however, more unlike her father 
than her mother; who is a pretty specimen of plaguiness—a pers 
fect trial of Job; though all under the smooth surface of decorum 
and dulness. Where on earth has our Peer had an opportunity of 
studying such persons? Has he, too, been making love in a farm- 
house? has he, laying aside the sounding title of NorMAnsy, 
been trying the force of his personal charmsas plain Mr. Putpps? 
However, let him have picked up his notions of character how and 
where he may, they are just, and often indicative of minute and 
careful study. 

‘* Mrs. Darnell was a most worthy woman, correct in all her intentions, exeme 
plary in the discharge of all her duties, from the religious down to the domestic ¢ 
but she was a person of an unfortunately minute mind, with a sort of clock-work 
regularity of sensations: with her, each duty, of every degree, was, in its allotted 
succession, of equal importance ; and, undisturbed by any deviation into feeling, 
she not only observed them herself, but, like the dial, pointed them out to it 
about her. Any omission of the due decorum of any rule, she treasured up, 
not till it had been obliterated by subsequent punctuality, but till it was suc- 
ceeded by some fresh deficiency ; by which means she contrived that she should 
never be without a grievance: not that she was ever in consequence loud or 
angry; this she would have thought wrong; but she put on a most provokin 
appearance of patient endurance, which was exactly the sort of look her husbaied 
could least bear, and which inducing, in consequence, occasional violent ebullie 
tions on his part, gave her the reputation, amongst those who knew little of bothy 
of suffering meekly under his violence, whilst the many more frequent occasions 
in which he had yielded at length, for the sake of repurchasing a smiling face at 
his domestic hearth, were unnoticed, because unknown.” 

Lucy, the heroine, is a person of great sweetness and beauty; by 
no means a sickly and sentimental prodigy, all refinement and 
education, in a condition of life where these things would be as un+ 
suitable as they were unprocurable. Neither would this have an- 
swered the author's purpose. It wasas desirable that she should 
be awkward and ignorant, as that she should be amiable, attrac 
tive, and beautiful. Her dialect is that of the country, and her 
grammar is altogether arbitrary. Even after being transplanted 
into the refined atmosphere of the metropolis, she is but slow in 
gaining grammar; and while looking the Countess to the admira- 
tion of all beholders, she but too often puts the experimentalist 
on the rack by forgetting her English. The name Lord Castleton 
assumes is Churchill. George (Lucy’s cousin), the sailor, not only 
rivals him in his love, but in a fit of irritability nearly deprives him 
of life. The refined and fashionable Castleton is all but killed, and 
summarily buried, in his assumed character of a forlorn painter, by 
this young smuggler and his comrades. He is, however, ulti- 
mately taken. out to sea in an insensible state ; and as the body of 
Churchill is no more heard of or seen, the smugglers are tried for 
the murder. Out of this springs the wilder and more romantic part 
of the story, but not that which is the most pleasing to our tastes, 
George, the smuggler, is tried for his life, for the murder of a gene 
tleman who is sitting in court by the side of the judge; and is ac+ 
quitted, not because of the presence and vitality of the corpus 
delicti, but because the said corpus was nowhere to be found, 
The young smuggler is, after his acquittal, content to be sent out 
of the way ; and Castleton, in his own name and character, carries 
off the prize. 

No man was so likely to make a wild experiment of this nature, 
and none perhaps so little caleulated to make it succeed, as this ima 
ginary nobleman. Lord Castleton isa person of exceeding sensitives 
ness; alive to the slightest breath of the world’s displeasure, and 
looking to success in society asa main end of his being,—dependent 
too greatly on his wife, not merely for the heart's sympathy, but 
looking to find her the companion of his studies and the sharer of 
his tastes. The poor girl whom he dooms to the sacrifice to gratify 
a morbid whim, is filled with love and almost veneration for her 
lordly husband: she is tender, affectionate, beautiful: but she is 
vulgar, and liable to exposure in society, with respect to points of 
manners, language, and connexions; and these defects, which he 
must have been thoroughly blind not to have expected, do not dis« 
gust him with his bride, but they make him miserable, and together 
with the resuscitation of an old flame fora fascinating personage of 
his own rank, end in filling him with bitter repentance. Granted 
that a man could have acted so foolishly as this Lord Castleton, 
the situations of the different parties, and their feelings in them, 
are described with wonderful truth and nature. By acting fool- 


ishly, we do not refer to the folly of a lord marrying a small 
farmer's daughter,—it may not be wisdom, generally speaking ; but 
it was the height of absurdity to marry her, and expect by that act 
to metamorphose her into a person of elegance and refinement. 
The more so, that had his Lordship had patience and common 
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sense, he might have seen that a young creature of Lucy's talents 
and turn of mind might with labour and time have been gradually 
formed to any thing. Perhaps the infernal provincial twang could 
never have been wholly eradicated; but all the acquirements of 
manner, knowledge, and taste, demanded simply some gentleness 
and some time. Unluckily, however, Lord Castleton, ashamed of 
the connexion, requires secresy, insists upon all allusion to her 
connexions being sunk, and brings her straight from Morden Bay 
to Grosvenor Square, and throws her into fashionable society as if 
she had dropped from the clouds. This is the situation of the 
bride. and bridegroom during the honeymoon, which is speut at 
one of his seats. 

Castleton was by nature affectionate; but he must have been insensible in- 
deed, if he had not shared with more fervour, and almost equal freshness, every 
feeling of one so beautiful and so gracious, so tender and so devoted, as his gentle 
bride. Besides, he had another security against her fondness palling upon pos- 
session, if such a thing could otherwise have been possible. It was an original 
experiment he had attempted, so far successful, whose future progress he had to 
watch ; and this blended occupation with his enjoyment. And there was cer- 
tainly occupation enough in explaining many rudiments of conduct in her pre- 
sent sphere, of which Lucy was completely ignorant. Anxious as she was to 
learn, and eager as she was to adopt, any suggestion of his, in spite of her natural 
— he sometimes found it difficult to make her comprehend his meaning, 

rom some ideas being perfectly new to her, which were so interwoven with his 

early nature that he could not recollect and identify their first impression. 
Castleton being, himself, a person of very cultivated mind, and having been 
much in a society famed for ready memory and apt illustration, had adopted, 
perhaps more than any one else, a sort of short-hand turn of conversation, a 
comprehensive cipher, known only to the initiated; in which a half-hinted 
allusion, or trite quotation, was often meant to awaken a whole train of ideas: 
such an inclination he was, of course, obliged to check in all his communications 
with Lucy.’ This made his instructions often much more circumlocutory, and 
consequently protracted, than they would otherwise have been ; and though it 
was impossible to imagine a more gentle tutor or a more docile pupil, yet even 
blended as it was with the soft dalliance of those first days of exclusive devotion, 
there was something irksome to both parties in the perpetual recurrence of 
such topics. 

Instruction, however mildly conveyed, infallibly destroys that feeling of 
equality, in exact proportion to which confidence is generally found to exist. 
Every day Castleton felt more and more how impossible it would be to ask 
Lucy’s opinion on any of those subjects on which she was profoundly ignorant ; 
and every day Lucy became more aware of her deficiencies, and more anxious 
therefore to conceal them from him; and that she could only do by acquiescing 
in her ignorance, for there was no one else from whom she could seck informa- 
tion. here were some points on which she would even have endeavoured to 
extract knowledge from the servants; but dreading, from her former habits, 
nothing so much as too great a familiarity in this respect, Castleton had made it 
on? of his first désires to her, that she would confine her communications with 
them, to asking for what she wanted. To this, as to every other desire of his, 
she yielded, as far as she could, implicit obedience ; but it was often a great 
exertion on her part to do so. Of her own maid she had felt from the first a 
considerable awe ; and to such a degree did this continue, that she could not 
conceive any fatigue from labour equal to the burthen of her assistance. Being 
naturally of a disposition both active and obliging, it was quite new to her to 
have any thing done for her which she could do for herself. For some time she 
had as great a horror of touching a bell-rope, as others have in touching the 
String of a shower-bath; and when services-were obtruded on her by the do- 
_MeS&tics as a matter of course, she had much difficulty in checking the exuberance 
of her gratitude. é 

At home, .isig Betsey, mentioned above as the maid of all work, never consi- 
dered. as any part of her multitudinous duties the waiting on Miss Lucy, who 
she not only said ‘ mought moind herself,” but sometimes called to her, almost 
@ithoritatively, to * Jend a hauping haund.” It was, probably, in consequence 
of the habit thus engendered, that Lady Castleton was one day caught “ lending 
@ helping hand” to an overloaded under laundry-maid, who had been sent by 

er superior with a wicker-bound snowy freight of her Ladyship’s own superfine 
linen. But of all the irksome feelings caused by Lucy’s new position, there was 
none from which she suffered more than waiting to be waited on. And it was 
hinted in the hall, that when my Lord was not in the room, my Lady got up to 
help herself to what she wanted from the sideboard!! And it was whispered 
in the female conclave of the housekeeper’s room, that her Ladyship seemed even 
to like to—lace her own stays ! ! 

This is very good and very natural ; and what follows is perhaps 
equally natural, and is amusing where it is not painful, but the 
interview ought not to have occurred. Poor Lucy was no more fit 
to receive visitors in her new position, than she was to play on the 
piano, or do any thing else she had never learnt. 

It had been a real spring-day ; by which we mean one not often realized, but 
such a spring-day as cven smoke-dried pocts fancy. Lucy was seated in herown 
pretty boudoir, which Castleton had atranged for her with infinite taste. She 
was making up and combining with great care a nosegay of choicest flowers, 
which she had gathered from the neighbouring conservatory, into which on one 
side her apartment opened; with this she was decorating a beautiful marble 
vase, presented to her by her husband, which always stood on the table beside 
her. Castleton had been absent that morning on/a distant ride, on business 
connected with his property. She had previously been interrupted, and was 
ow anxious, before his return, to finish this trivial, but to her interesting oc- 
eupation ; for the vase never met her husband’s eye, studded with its varied 
scents and gaily-diversified colours, without eliciting the observation, ‘* No one 
could arrange these half so prettily as you.” And it required to be aware, as 
Bie was, of her manifold deficiencies, to feel the peculiar pleasure derived in 
h.aring the repetition of these words from the lips she loved. She was still 
$ ius engaged, when Castleton entered ; and throwing himself on the sofa beside 
h:r, interrupted her task by taking one of her hands in his, pressing his palm 
azainst hers, then tenderly parting her fingers, by entwining his own between 
them; whilst, passing his other arm round her waist, he drew her towards him, 
and looking fondly in her face, said to himself, «* They must, at any rate, have 
th ought her very beautiful.” 

The origin of this reflection was, that on coming home by the high-road, he 
hal met his nearest neighbour, Mrs. Eresby, with her two daughters, returning 
froma visit they had during that morning volunteered to the bride. On per- 
ceiving him, Mrs. Eresby had stopped the carriage for a moment, and after ex- 
pressing regrets at missing him, had said, ‘ Charmed with Lady Castleton—so 
yey natural and perfectly unaffected.” 

. In bowing, the only possible reply to this compliment, he thought he had in- 
® rcepted the telegraph of a smile between Miss Eresby and her sister Arabeila, 
W'i0'sat opposite to each other on the side of the carriage into which he was 

‘ang. Very natural and perfectly unaffected!” he thought, as he rode 
bom: ; ‘ what has she been diving?” Certuinly, if there was any quality 
which Castleton must have most sought to secure by such means as he had re- 








sorted to in the-choice of-a wife, it must have been thas site should ve © nacural 
and unaffected.” And yet it is true, that this testimony of the first person who 
had seen her, to the success of his pursuit, gave him any thing but pleastire, 
“¢ So you have had visitors this morning, Lucy. How did you amuse them ?” 

«Oh! they seemed to amuse each other very well. There were three of 
them.” 

** How do you mean, amuse themselves ? 
other much before you ?” 

‘* Her the others called mother didn’t.” 

«* My dear Lucy, I’m sure they never called her mother.” 

* Well then, mamma perhaps it was. . I will remember, my deat Lord, what 
you told me, never to say mother.” 7T? 

” « And did they make many inquiries of youn—ask many questions ?” 

Oh, such a many !” 

So many, dearest love, you mean to say ?” 

Well, so 1do, thank you; and then the mamma asked me, as she had 
never seen me before, if I liad not been much abroad; and I said, never at all 
till I married; and then she said, ‘ What! had [ been to Paris since?’ and I 
find she meant foreign parts bytabroad. And she told me that we ought to 
go to London soon; that the season was advanced, and that the Pasta would 
come out soon this spring. What is the Pasta—a plant?” 

“A plant! no love. Pasta is a singer’s name: you could not be expected to 
know that ; but I hope you didn’t say any thing to show them your ignorance ?” 

“Oh no! you told me, wheneyer I was completely puzzled, that silence was 
best; so I said nothing. Pasta’s the name of a singer then! Oh, that accounts ; 
for a moment after she the mamma said that her daughter Arabella sang delight- 
fully, and asked me if I would sing with her. So I said, No, ’'d much rather 
listen. That was right, warn’t it? You see I knew you'd ask me all about it, 
so I recollected itfor you. Arabella then asked me if 1 would accompany her ? 
So I said, Wherever she liked: where did she want to go? But I suppose she 
altered her mind; for she sat down to the grand instrument you had breught 
here for me to begin my lessons upon ; and then she sang such an extraordinary 
song—all coming from her throat. And the sister asked me if I understood 
German? And I answered, No, nor French neither.” 

* That was an unnecessary addition, my love.” ' 

« Well, so it was. Then the youngest sister explained to me, that it was & 
song a Swiss peasant girl sang whilst she was milking her cow ; and I said that 
must be very difficult, to sing while milking a cow. And then the mamma 
asked how I knew; and I said I had tried, very often.” 

** How could you, dear Lucy, volunteer such an ayowal (te 

“ I thought you would be afraid of that: but it all did very well ; for the 
mother said I was so amusing, had so much natural wit, and they all tried to 
persuade me I had said something clever.” 

“© Well, go on—and what then?” ; 

«« And then the lady took me aside, and began saying so much in praise of 
you; and when she once got me on that subject, I was ready and glib enough, 
I warrant you. But somehow, though I then found it so much easier to speak, 
I find it more difficult to recollect exactly what I said. Is not that strange 2 
And then she said that my happiness would excite so much envy in the great 
world; that you had been admired, courted, nay, even loved by rich, noble, 
clever ladies. Why was all this? and how could you ever think to leave all 
these, to seek out from her quiet home your poor little Lucy Ee ; 

* Oh, that’s a story of bygone days. These were follies of my youth, which 
I thought I had lived to repent. 

“ Nor knew, till seated by thy side, 
My heart in all save hope the same.” 

«© Why save hope, my dear Lord? What may you not only hope, but trust, 
from my constant devotion ?” 

‘¢ I did not mean to tie’ myself precisely to every word I uttered. It was only 
a quotation.” 

*¢ And what is a quotation . 

“A quotation is the vehicle in which Imagination posts forward, when she 
only hires her Pegasus from memory, Or sometimes it is only a quit-rent, 
which the intellectual cultivator, who farms an idea, pays to the original pro- 
prietor ; or rather,” (seeing that he was not making the matter more intelligible 
by his explanation, ) or rather, it is when we convey our own thoughts by the 
means of the more perfect expressions of some favourite author. 

“ But then, surely you need not be driven to borrow, whose own words al- 
ways sound to me like a book. As for poor me, I wish I could talk in quota- 
tions for ever; then I need not fear to make these mistakes, which, as it is, 
am afraid I am always like to do.” are ; 

There was so much modesty, so lively a sense of her own deficiencies, with so 
anxious a desire to remedy them, that Castleton could not, upon the whole, 
derive other than a pleasant impression from the result of this interview. 

It is the poor girl's excessive innocence and simplicity—the very 
qualities she has been chiefly chosen for—that render the expert- 
ment, as far as her introduction to society is a part of it, a failure. 
A little vulgar art, and less true pastoral gentility, would have 
prevented any of these humiliating confessions. The recurrence 
of many of, these awkwardnesses, but more, we think, the un- 
lucky and indeed unfair contrast presented by a phoenix of a 
woman of fashion, to whom Castleton had been attached, com- 
pletely weans him from his unfortunate wife: he still is attached 
to her, and yet is evidently tired of her, and, the reader sees, wants 
to get her out of the way. The author kindly accommodates him. 
Poor Lucy has been promised a visit to her home; and on her 
hurried return thence, a storm is got up for the occasion, and she 
is drowned. There are few things in fiction more touching than 
the poor Countess’s revisit to the place of her youth and happiness. 

As the men had returned, and again taken their stations in the boat, he pro- 
posed to depart, and bidding her tenderly farewell, said, ‘* Here, then, I now 
leave you, Lucy.” As he uttered these words, a melancholy presentiment vi- 
brated through him. Here had been his first meeting—here might be his last 
parting; and as he returned to the yacht, his own words seemed to cling to him, 
as he mentally repeated, ‘* Here, then, I now leave you, Lucy.” He marked 
her mounting up the steep path which led to her father’s house, with slow and 
unsteady steps, for she was still feeble ; and he compared her present appearance 
with the light elastic gait with which he had seen her bound up that same 
path. Who but himself had produced this sad change? W ith bitter repentance 
he thought how completely his experiment had failed 5 and the notions, which 
had induced him to attempt it, now. appeared to him in all the naked deformity 
of selfishness, stripped of that disguise of assumed diffidence aud self-distrust 
in which habitual sophistry had hitherto concealed them from his own penetra- 
tion. He had gradually been convinced how almost asp, ti soe was to fit her to 
perform, with comfort to herself and -credit to him, her part in that Sphere to 
which he had so abruptly transferred her. wn 

And yet, on the other hand, after the attempts that he had for many months 
made to eradicate all early impressions, did she on this melancholy occasion nes 
turn the same, to the home of her childhood? Was it likely that she woul 
now be able as naturally and efficiently to fulfil all those filial offices which had 
formerly been her delight ? He asked himself the question, how had he repaid 


They did not, surely, talk to each 
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her for the destruction of so many habitual sources of innocent satisfaction ? 
Was she now, as she ought to be, the unique object of his thoughts? He turn 
his head away in shame at the consciousness of feeling how unable he was to 
answer the question as he ought ; but he looked on the wide waste of waters 
before him, as if to lose himself and his reflections on that indefinite horizon, 
rather than own, by a glance in an opposite direction, that his thoughts turned 
towards Sandford, and the possible prospect he thought there was of his there 
meeting Lady Gayland. 

But let us not make him out worse than he was: it was no deliberate inten- 
tion of this kind which had made him originate the plan; but perhaps the 
casual mention, by that lady, of Lord Stayinmore’s yacht being at the watering- 
place, to which she might be tempted to go in the course of the autumn, had 
first suggested to Castleton the idea of asking for the loan of the vessel. 

Lucy had by this time, with much effort, half ascended the cliff, and she now 

stopped to rest at an angle of the path, in an arbour which had been constructed 
by herself and her cousin George, in the days of their childhood ; and as she 
prepared to seat herself within it, she clung for support to those own sturdy 
a a which, as tendrils, she had formerly moulded to her will; and as her 
maid, on whom she had Jeant for assistance in the ascent, was a personin whom 
she could not confide, she sat here for a while in silence, reflecting on past 
times. She drew her sable-lined cloak more closely about her ; for in spite of 
the cheerfulness of the scene around, she felt the morbid chilliness of lingering 
debility and shattered nerves ; ills which, on that spot, she had certainly never 
suffered from before; but now she sat and shivered in the sunshine. 

And even thus she was marked from near by one who longed to offer assist- 
ance, yet dared not. George, at the first seeing her from the garden above, as 
she landed from the boat, had rushed downwards; but his courage had failed 
him as he approached ; and he who had braved dangers in every shape, and in 
every clime, now, on this well-known spot, feared to encounter the playmate of 
his infancy, the confidant of his childhood ; and asshe neared the spot at which 
he had hesitated and stopped, he hid himself, crouching in the copse behind 
the arbour, to mark her more closely before presenting himself to her notice. 

He had known her from a distance; that is, having heard that she was 
shortly expected, and to arrive by sea, although the day had not been fixed, he 
felt assured that this must be her. Yet, upon beholding her nearer, so much 
was she changed, that he felt disposed to doubt her identity. She had grown 
much thinner, and this effect was increased by her mourning attire. He had 
never before seen her in the garb of wo, through all the long years which they 
had passed together. Custom in her case would not have required her to as- 
sume it fora distant relative, nor had sad necessity obliged her to wear it for 
any one whom she would have really lamented. And if (thought he) she 
should be as much altered in inward feeling as in outward appearance—if even 
now, sitting alone in that arbour, where we have together so often lingered, 
there is a constraint in her manners, who knows whether that constraint would 
be removed, or would assume only a more chilling coldness, at again suddenly 
beholding the companion of her youth ? This fear pressed so strongly upon his 
mind, that he stirred not from his concealment, but suffered her to pass on un- 
disturbed. . 

She again commenced languidly ascending the remaining part of the cliff, 
leaning on her maid, whose patience was very much exhausted, and who could 
not help at last exclaiming, ‘* Well, to be sure, my lady, this is the most hor- 
riblest outlandish place I ever seed ; 1 wonder that you, who knowed afore how 
bad it was, ever thought of returning to it again; it would have been different 
if you had been brought to it unsight unseen.” 

“¢ Such as it is,” replied Lady Castleton, ‘ there is no carpeted hall where I 
have wandered, since last I was here, which I have trodden with half the plea- 
sure that I feel as I again climb this rugged ascent.” 

Contrast is a work that. makes you like the author: the reader 
seems to understand that he has intercourse with a noble nature; 
the absence of effort implies manliness and power ; the good sense 
and the enlightened opinions gratify as well as satisfy. ‘There is no- 
thing in Contrast, nor indeed in either of Lord MuteRave's pre- 
ceding works, that any man might not be glad to be the author of. 


LOUIS THE EIGHTEENTHS MEMOIRS. 


Wueruer these Memoirs are really by Louis the Eighteenth, as 
they pretend to be, it is not easy to say. Probably not: they are, 
however, the work of some one intimately acquainted with the in- 
trigues of the time, and give a very excellent account of the royal 
story of the Revolution. 

The time occupied by the four volumes now published, and 
which are to be followed by others, is exactly that of the first and 
most important years of the Revolution. Louis the Eighteenth 
was then called Monsieur, being the next brother to the reigning 
Monarch, the unhappy Louis the Sixteenth. Monsieur was dis- 
posed to look favourably on the progress of a Constitutional Re- 
form, and, consequently, was not in very good odour at the Tui- 
leries. With his royal brother he remained on terms of intimacy, 
and felt called upon, on several occasions, to give his advice and 
endeavour to set him right. He appears to have usually prevailed 
for the moment, but the evil counsellors who beset the King con- 
trived before long to put him upon his old plan of see-sawing—now 
joining heartily with the people, and now prevailed upon by his 
wife, either to run away from them, or, by underplotting and in- 
trigue, to get back again that which in the open day he was 
pretending to grant. It was said at the time, that had Monsieur 
been on the throne, the Revolution would have been a Reform: 
this is not impossible, for Monsieur was not ruled by his wife. 
Louis the Sixteenth was in a worse condition than if he had en- 
tirely resigned himself to the hands of the Queen and her entour- 
age. In that case, there would have been a short but a sharp 
struggle; and the Monarch in all probability would have been 
dismissed, like his successor CHARLES the Tenth, with life and 
limb, and perhaps a portable civil list. But instead of being 
ruled only by his wife, the unhappy King kept a conscience (the 
French have no Lord Keeper), and he was only ruled perhaps 
every other day by the insolent Austrian. And then others, who 
saw the ruinous consequences of the course he was upon, would 
interfere, and give him an impetus in the right direction; but he 
was quickly brought up again by his wife, the Abbé VeRMonrt, and 
a bishop and prince or two, who got about him. So that even good 
advice turned to evil; it only produced vacillation, with all its 
bitter consequences,—ridicule, and contempt, and delay ; and, what 
is more, sanctioned all the charges of bad faith and hypocrisy 


brought against the Monarch, and thus poisoned even his most vir- 
tuous actions, for they but appeared the more heinous for wearing 
so delusive a form. 

One of the greatest mischiefs produced by the Queen's inter- 
ference, was the constant change of Ministers it caused, and the 
ejection at several times of such men as Turcot and NecKker,— 
men who, had they been supported by the Court, might have 
saved the monarchy by the establishment of a constitutional go- 
vernment. But no; these were men not to be comprehended by a 
foreigner,a German and a woman. Besides, they were economical, 
and interfered with the wasteful expenditure of the public money, 
and the lavishness with which it was bestowed upon favourites. 
TuRrGor was ousted from a post where he was performing the 
most essential service to the whole nation, because the Queen took 
pet at his refusing to honour an enormous demand made upon the 
treasury for money. She, of course, the child of a despot, and a 
Stianger to French usages and French spirit, was utterly unable 
to understand the rights of a people: they were her subjects when 
they shouted ‘“ Vive la Reine!"—canaille, and all that was vile, 
when they cried “ Vive la Nation!" Her only idea of a country 
was, that it was something to pay taxes and obey; and that if 
not, it should be brought to reason by “cold iron.” ‘* There are 


| the troops,” she would say: troops being, in the royal pericranium, 





to a throne what spurs are to boots—something to make the mare 
to go—in other words, something to screw taxes out of the subjects. 

Being a woman, and an ignorant one—as most German Prin- 
cesses are—she was accessible both to flattery and fears. When 
she was not to be worked on by one, the other was never-failing. 
Then, all her favourites—and they were naturally in the Church, 
and the Ultra Nobility—had some nostruin of their own to recom- 
mend : every Abbé had a minister ia his pocket, who would set 
every thing to rights in an ineredibly short time. Thus was the 
Archbishop of Sens brought in,—one of the most incapable of men 
in such a crisis: he was the pocket minister of the Abbé Vrr- 
MONT, the Queen's Secretary. It was thus that NecKER was 
turned out. The Queeu detested him because he was no courtier ; 
the Nobles hated him because he was a Reformer ; and the Comte 
D’Artois,* afterwaids CHarixs the Tenth, was furious against 
him chiefly because he was a favourite of the People,—and Comte 
D’Arrors and the People have never yet been able to keep friends, 
From that time to this, they have been at daggers-drawn. ' In the 
Council, it seems, he never could talk of the canaille without clap- 
ping his hand on his swoid: and when the first collision took place 
between the troops and the people, he cried out that Prince 
Lambesc, who commanded that day, was “un brave,” and that he 
alone could drive the mob before him. Very soon after, unluckily, the 
Prince arrived running away and inadreadful fright. “ Ah!" said the 
Comte D'Arrots, “ how did the people learn to fight?” He had no 
idea of fighting, except as a consequence upon diilling. However, 
no man in these days understands better how the people can 
fight. He livesat Holyrood, a warning to Princes who stand near 
a throne, and who may possibly occupy it, to beware of taking up 
the war against the national opinion. What a natiun is, was 
hardly understood in those days, and it may not surprise us how the 
immediate successor of Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the Fif- 
teenth miscalculated and misinterpreted the national will: but in 
our time, and with our aids to thought and just reflection, it is an 
unpardonable crime to tamper with a nation’s wishes: and that 
man or woman, be they who they may, incur a most tremendous 
responsibility, who stand between a country and the accomplish- 
meat of its just hopes. The French Revolution is neither more 
nor less than the history of a Refoim which the People were forced 
to take into their own hands. They who will give nothing, 
frequently have all taken fiom them: they who will give to-day, 
refuse to-morrow, and always do what they are forced to do when 
it is too late, in the end get nothing but disgrace—and it is well 
when it ends there. 

We recommend these Memoirs to the study of the higher 
classes in this country : they will see how a system of Reform was 
botched and blundered, until the country became absolutely 
efferated with alternate disappointment and wild gratification. 
The consequences we all know: the suffering, however, can 
scarcely be said to have fallen on France—a single generation was 
in part only afllicted, but the whole of the evil-doers and nation- 
mockers were involved in one gulph of ruin. 

* Comte D Arrois was understood to be the lover of the Duchess De Pot.tonac, the 
acknowledged favomite of the Queen; so that his influence had two immediate 
channels. He was said to be more powerful thas the Throne. It is remarkable that 
these were the very words aimed at the Duke of CumBer:ann, in the memorable 
speech of Mr. Hume, on Lord Esrineton'’s motion on Thursday night. The Duke 


Was standing near the bar (as a spectator), supported by the Marquis of LonponpeRRY 
and Lord Carnarvon. 


PICTURES AND ARTISTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tue display of pictures this year is, we think, superior to that of last ; 
though there are but few Historical Paintings, a wore than usual pre- 
ponderance of Portraits, and by no means a numerous collection of 
Landscapes. But the greater number of these productions are of the 
better sort, and not a few of the very highest order of merit. 

Wivkir’s grand picture, John Knox Preaching before the Lords of the 
Congregation in the Church of St. Andrew's in Fifeshire (134), is the 
polar star which attracts all eyes. It is painted ina broad and power- 
ful style, with rich colouring, but subdued to the solemnity of the place 
and the impressive character of the scene. Kuox, who, in defiance of 


a threat of assassination, has just arrived from his protracted exile in 
Geneva, appears like a great black eagle about to swoop down upon 
the priestly band before him ; he leans over the pulpit, from which he 
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is launching forth his denunciations, his eyes flashing fire, and his hands 
clutched as if he would seize upon their gilded mitres in his fanatic 
rage. Nothing can be finer in conception or better expressed than this 
figure ; it is at once characteristic of the man and of his sect. Near the 
pulpit, on one side, are the Protestant followers of Knox; on the other, 
two females, waiting with a child to be baptized,—a pleasing incident, 
that by its familiarity aids the reality of the scene. Under the pulpit 
is the precentor with his hour-glass. Opposite to Knox, in the fore- 
ground, is seated a group of listeners, composed of the Regent Murray, 
the Earls of Glencairne and Morton, and the Countess of Morton 
with her attendant. Directly in front of the preacher, are the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, Bishop Beatoun, and the Abbot Kennedy ; 
the Archbishop glares angry defiance at Knox, and the other two 
churchmen seem uneasy under the infliction. In the gallery are the 
Provost and Baillies, with a portion of the congregation. The histo- 
rical personages are finely portrayed, with individual character and ap- 
propriate expression. The arrangement of the groups in the composi- 
tion, the style in which the costumes of the persons and the ornaments 
of the church are treated—in short, the whole picture, both in its de- 
tails and general effect, evinces the hand and mind of amaster. In this 
picture, the genius of Wr.xre has burst the trammels of early habit and 
education, and grapples with a national and spirit-stirring subject, 
worthy of his consuinmate skill as a painter. This is his best, his 
greatest work : we hope it will be the precursor of a long series, better if 
possible, though we can wish for nothing finer in its way. We feela little 
personal exultation at WiLk1£’s success in a picture of this class; be- 
cause, when we saw his sketches of Spanish subjects, his ‘ Si 
Zaragossa,” and others, wherein he gave the first indications of that 
power and grandeur of style which characterize his present picture, we, 
in the fulness of our surprise and admiration, hailed them as mani- 
festations of a soaring genius, and anticipated for him the fame of an 
historical painter. Our prophecy was then received incredulously, and 
we were referred to the failure of his ‘¢ Alfred” asa proof of bis inability 
to become a painter of history. We had certainly at the time forgotten 
that instance ; and when the “ Visit of George the Fourth to Holyrood” 
was exhibited, we began to regret the disappointment of our fond an- 
ticipations ; but Winkie has now nobly fulfilled the promise of his 
Spanish sketches. His colouring, also, is purified of that treacly hue 
which deformed the flesh of his portraits. He has not lost himself in 
a slough of asphaltum, as Turner did ina mist of chrome yellow. 

We have hardly been able to abstract our attention from Turner's 
gorgeous scenes, notwithstanding the concentrating interest of WiLk1E’s 
picture ; which we put first on our list, not because it occupies the post 
of honour in the Academy, but as it is the finest, nay, almost the only 
real historical picture in the Exhibition. But we could not personally 
pay it the respect of a first attention; our eye caught the splendid 
hues of Turner's Italy (70), illustrative of that fine passage in 
Childe Harold, beginning, “ Fair Italy! thou art the garden of the 
world ;” and we were riveted as by a speil—there was no resisting 
the attraction; so we e’en sated our senses with its luxuriant richness. 
Let not the visitor who goes to the Exhibition between the hours of 
eleven and five, expect to see this or even W1Lkix’s picture: we had 
no such vain imaginings, and, therefore, were ‘stirring with the lark ;” 
and as we looked out upon the bright face of the laughing spring glisten- 
ing in the morning sun, which tricked out with pure golden light her 
fresh green mantle of foliage, we thought of the fervid glow with which 
Turnrn’s pencil would invest “the garden of the world.” As we sped 
our way into town, we could think of nought else. Eventhe smoke 
of the great city, as it wreathed into the fresh morning air, had some- 
thing Turnerish about it. But the clouds that obscured the blue, and 
made cold the gleams of sunshine, obliged us to confess the truth of 
Ca.tcorr’s effects in painting the sunlight of an English climate. 
The Academy, be it known to all who go to see the pictures and not 
the cqgmpany, opens at eight o’clock in the morning; at which time we 
found a clear stage, and were able to get an uninterrupted view of the pic- 
tures for nearly three good hours ; though there are many early visitors. 
Let the reader first go close up to the Italy of Turner, and look at 
the way in which it is painted; and then, turning his back (as ene does 
sometimes to the sun) till he reaches the middie of the room, lock 
round at the streaky, scambled, unintelligible chaos of colour, and see 
what a scene has been conjured up before him as if by magic. Let 
him dwell upon it till the ruddy hues begin to burn and become bril- 
liant with light, and the retiring parts of the picture appear to have 
come forward, so that the perfect keeping of the whole has mellowed 
its refulgent tone into one rich harmonious whole. Then he will see 
that this is no meretricious trick of art—no mad freak of genius—no mere 
exaggeration of splendour—no outrage of propriety—but an imagina- 
tive vision of nature seen by the waking mind of genius, and trans- 
ferred to canvas by the consummate skill of a master-hand. He will 
feel that it is the poetry of art and of nature combined—that it 
bears the same relation to the real seene as does Byron’s description. 
The cerulean blue of the eastern sky; the pure yellow tinge in the 
west; the flood of radiance that illumines every object, burnishing with 
ruddy golden tints each point of a building on the city-crowned heights 
that catches the light; the transparent haze that hovers on the misty 
mountain-tops, and that rises from the spray of the blue waters 
as they leap from the precipice glistening in the sun; the emerald 
verdure, and the group of figures (such figures!—but no matter) 
in the foreground, like a heap of flowers, with the yellow section 
of a melon and the crimson-rimmed tambourine, that give such 
brilliancy to the colour,—all these are blended in one burst of 
dazzling brightness. He who should look upon such a picture, 
and not be sensible of its beauty—ay, and of its truth too—has no 

oetry in his mind. Such a one could not feel the truth of 

3EETHOVEN’s Pastoral Symphony, or be sensible to the beauty of 
Haypn’s Creation. If we have been rhapsodizing, Turner must 
bear the blame. Here are several of his sea-pieces, with skies 
whose clouds we expect to shift while we look at them, and welter- 
ing seas. ‘More of Mr. Turner’s chalky seas,” said a comnois- 
seur, poking his nose into the Scheldt: he might as well have been 
sand-blind for any thing that he could have seen of the effect cf the 
picture at that nearness. .Weare indeed bound to say that Turner's 
seas, this year, are not lucid enough; they are rather blanketty. But 











then how airy and tender his distances! how perfect the keeping! how 
Here is “ Staffa and Fingal’s Cave” (453), 


pure the colouring! 
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whose basaltic columns are screened by a mist of foamand spray. The 
steam-boat in this picture is invested with poetic effect. It is impos- 
sible that any one can look upon these extraordinary pictures but as 
the works of a man of genius, and one who has studied nature in all 
her aspects with the eye and knowledge of a painter and the mind of a 
poet. We must be content with giving the numbers of the rest, for 
we have already expatiated at too great length. 153, 206, and 284: 
—these are cool grey pictures, as “ Italy ” was glowing with sun-light. 
Here is one fierce as the fiery furnace it represents (355), ‘‘ Nebuchad- 
nezzar calling to Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego to come forth :” 
its glare is scorching; we hope the Academy is insured—or perhaps 
the picture is painted on canvas of asbestos. 

Caticort has some beautiful landscapes : 8 and 61 are somewhat 
aguish in tone ; 86, a mountain scene, has a fine transient effect of light; 
141, “ A Cross Road,” is perfectly delicious ; and 187, “ An English 
Water Mill,” is the very truth of nature, and is painted in a broad, 
pure, and simple style. 332, * Italian Girls going in Procession to 
their first Communion,” was painted, says the artist, ‘in consequence 
of seeing a single sun-beam fall on the high altar at the moment of the 
ceremony ;” and one might almost fancy it was struck off in the same 
moment, so real, so true, so beautifulis it. May Mr. Caxtcorr see 
many more such effects, and paint them all as well. 

STanrieEcp has only a single picture, but that is a splendid one—“ The 
Opening of the New London Bridge,” (313). This is the picture for 
which the King gave a commission to the artist, to the chagrin of the 
Royal Academy. The view is taken from the River, showing the City 
half of the bridge ; the King’s barge is approaching the stairs; the rest 
are lying by to allow the royal party to land. The groups of craft, 
with their gay colours and the crowds of spectators, are happily intro- 
duced to aid the pictorial effect ; which is managed in a masterly man- 
ner, and so as to be subservient to the truth of the actual scene. Sir 
Joun SoOANE, wishing to console the expectant Academician for the 
loss of the royal commission, liberally gave one himself to Mr. Jonrs 
(not him of the Bridge Committee), and here itis, (180). ‘The viewis 
taken on the bridge, looking along it towards the pavilion, from which 
the royal party is approaching ; which we can hardly see for the flags that 
flutter in all directions. The bridge is the least part of the picture, 
and the company is secondary to the bunting. SranriELp’s picture, by 
the way, is slightly painted—in some parts too slightly ; and he mekes 
the bridge look like painted wocd—it is any thing but granite. Mr. 
CoNnSTABLE (to revenge his disappointment, we suppose) bas painted 
“The Opening of Waterloo Bridge, from Whitehall Stairs” (279); 
and it is a picture of great merit in parts, especially the distance; but 
some one has entirely spoiled the effect by sprinkling it all over with 
white paint, which has been smeared about to the utter ruin of the picture. 

Huron has another of his poetical pictures from Spenser, * Una 
secking shelter in the cottage of Coreeca’ (77). The Lion has just 
broken down the wicket over which he and Una walk into the hut, 
where the hag and her daughter sit cowering with fear. The old wo- 
man’s face is vigorous and characteristic : Una looks like a flower, gentle 
and innocent; though she is not all that we look for in the beautiful 
hervine of Spenser. It is a fine picture, painted in an unostentatious 
and excellent style. Howaknp's “ Oberon and Titania” (159) is like 
most other of his productions of this cluss; but in his “ Medea medi- 
tating the Murder of her Children” (68), thereis fine and powerful ex- 
pression: the stiffened horror of her pallid face and mouth, which 
seems dragged open with the convulsive throe that gives birth to her 
horrid intent; her attitude, half turned from the innocent victims, and 
shrinking, as it were, from herself with guilty fear, while she stealthily 
turns her head towards them; her dark eyes glancing wildly from under 
their heavy lids,—all is conceived in the spirit of the subject. ‘This is 
true poetical painting. With the exception of a group of portraits (of 
which in its place), Lesti has only one small picture; a scene from 
the Taming of the Shrew (140), rich both in costume, colour, and hu- 
mour: Katharine sits with constrained patience and suppressed rage, 
biting her necklace for vexation. Itis an exquisite picture. Erry 
disappoints us this year. he has two pictures of fairy barks (196 and 
860), with a luxurious freight of nudity ; 

“ Youth at the prow, and Pleasure at the helm ;” 

but we by no means admire the composition or the general effect of 
either: the boats, though of proper fairy build, are too small, und the 
passengers are uncomfortably crowded; the flesh of the male, and 
indeed of some of the female figures, is leathery, and the colour- 
ing is muddy. It is physical voluptuousness, of not the most fasci- 
nating kind. 215 is “A Finished Sketch,’—an anomalous term, 
which artists accustom us to, and which applies to many works termed 
pictures—of a sort of vision or allegory representing “the Demons of 
Evil interrupting the orgies of the Vicious and Intemperate :” parts of it 
are clever, but as a whole we cannot appreciate it highly. Nrwron is 
gone to America ; there is nothing of his this year except a small portrait. 
Mutreapy, besides his admirable picture of ‘* Touchwood and the 
Curate of St. Ronan’s” (139), engraved for the Waverley Novels, and 
which we have before spoken of in terms of high praise, has another of 
a cottage girl hearing her brother his lesson (133): the locks of both 
are intensely true to nature and the incident: why waste such skill 
upon an uninteresting subject ?. CoLiins has two bright and pleasing 
pictures,— Rustic Civility—Boys Openinga Gate,” (28) and “ Skittle 
players” (112); both delightfully painted, and looking like the actual 
scenes. “ The Fair Maid of Perth giving the Kiss to the Sleeper on St. 
Valentine’s Morn” (28), is agood picture, by ALLAN; but the fair maid 
sets about commencing the charm in rather a mechanical style. The 
portrait of Sir Walter Scott in his study, we do not like as a resem- 
blance, nor do we admire the painting of the head: the interior, with 
its curious relics, is well painted. Coorrnr has several pictures, of 
which “ The Baggage Waggon” (98) and “ The Retreat” (127) 
please us most; they are stirring battle-pieces, and painted in his best 
style. ‘“ Hawking,” by Epwin Lanpsrrr (346), répresents a falcon 
with a heron in his talons, upon which he is bestowing the coup de 
grace. The birds are struggling in mid air, close to the eye of the spec- 
tator; the falcon, poised on his outspread wings, and the animation, 
the flutter, the movement of the group, which is beautiful as a composi- 
tion and painted to the very life, is wonderfully true to nature. ‘Ibis 
is a work of genius, and shows how animals ought to be represented, 
instead of their being painted dead and hung up in a larder. 


( To be continued.) 
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sectfully offered to the Nobility and Gentry, 
*KBANK, and RiosF, of No.35, New Bond 
rost delicate and effectual preservatives of 
1s contributing to ita ey He 
positions prep: ared from 
CRACT is a liquid, distilled from } ewer grown 
ors. and when applied in washing the Hair 
and of the most delicate texture. The 
Fi 1 Pomade, and will be successfully applied 
in promoting its growth and luxuriance 


1 MPORTANT CAUTION.—‘ —“The RE- 
Cl CHAIR is theingenious invention of 
J : raret Street, Cavendish Square. The 
recommen it cientific works have in- 
duced many unprincipled upholsterers to sell an imita- 
tion, which does not afford the same extent of comfort as 
the original.’ sEcE’s Medical Annual, lt 
R. Daws respectfully states that no othe chair admits 
of half its number of steady positions. comforts, simplicity 


° 
strenyth, and elegance: and he will present one to any 
respectable person, showing the contrary. 


EK I G M 
if 


that which, like a lovely woman 8 eyes, 
wre bright than meteors in the starry skies, 
Wins all attention ? 
IN’S 3 Jet Blacking, to be sure! And Fare 


ve 


Proclaim it—but ’tis known in ev 
His Mart is held at 30, in the Strand, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





This Day is Published, 4 vols. foolseap 8vo. 
ONTARINI. FLEMING, 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL AUTOBLOGRAPHY. 
_Joun Mu BRAY, Albemarle Street, 


This] Dav i is is Published. “with 12 Plates, 8vo0. Price li 10s. 6d. 
HE BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, 
Number VU. By Professor Hooker. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


~ This Dav is Published, 8vo. 88 6d. 
COURSE of LECTURES 
COINAGE of the GREEKS and ROMANS. 
Delivered in the University of Oxford, by Enwarp 
Carowent, D.D. Priucipal of St. Alban'’s Hall, and 
Camilen Professor of Ancient History. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This Day is Published, a New Edition, Dedica ated to the 
King, by his Majesty’s Gracious Permission, 2 vols. 8vo, 
24¢ with Portraits, &c., 

EMORIALS of HAMPDEN, HIS 
PARTY, AND HIS TIMES. 
By Lorp Nucent. 
Joun Murnay, Albemarle | Street. 


This | Day is Published, 2 vols. 8vo. with 26 IMustrations | 


by. Lanpsker, from Sketches by the 
pally of the Field Sports of India 
EN and PENCIL 
INDIA. Being a Journal of a Tour in that Country. 
By Captain Muwopy, late Aide de-Camp to Lord Comber- 
mere, Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Author, princi- 


This Day is Published, handsomely printed, with Seven 
teen Plates, engraved from Greek Gems, &c. crown 
Svo. L8s. 

HE AGAMEMNON of ASSCHYLUS 
‘Translated from the Greek. Witha DISSERT \ 
TION ON GREEK TRAGEDY. 
By JounS. Harrorp, Esq. D.C.L. and F.R.S. 
*, * A few Copies on India paper, with Proof Impres- 
sions of the Plates, 2/. 
Joun Mu RRAY, Albemarle Street, 


Under the Superinten: de nce of ‘the ‘Sociefy for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
On the 19th of May will be P ySpeed, 
RIMINAL TRIALS, , Part. IL, 
J forniing the Thirty-second Part, and completing the 
XVith Volum :of the LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE. 
Price of the Part, sewed, 2s.; of the Volume, 
Cloth, 4s. 6d, 
London: 


bound in 


Cuarv.es Kwiont, Pall Mall East. 


“In a few Days will be Published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


EMARKS on the STATISTICS and 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS ofthe UNITED 

STATES, with some Observations on the Ecclesiastical 

System of America, her Sources of Revenue, &c. with 
Statistical Tables. 

By Wrii1itam Gone Ousetey, Esq. 
Attached to his Majesty's Legation at Washington. 
Published by I. Ropweut, 46, New Bond Street, | sondon 


RENCH FAMILY LIBRARY.— 
Just Published, Vols. XXIV. XXV. XXVI. or, 
Second Series—POETS, Vols. I. 11. LI. containing LES 
GUVRES DE BOILEAU. Price of each Volume, 
handsomely done up in fancy boards, 3s. 6d. or on fine 
paper, 4s. 6d. 
‘he DRAMATIC SERIES is now completed in 23 
Vols. consisting: of 


Mouters, 7 vols. 
Corsetuue, 4 7 





With Portrait, 
Racine, 5 vols, Be ee cee reper, 
Votraire, 7 vols. 7 or 4s. 6d. fine. 
Printed for Trevrrer, Wurtz, and Ricuter, 30, Soho 
Square. 


On ‘April. the 30th was Published (presenting avery fa- 
vourable opportunity for new Subscribers commencing 
the Work) No. XX XVII. being 

HE FIRST PART or tHe FOURTH 
VOLUME of FISHER’S NATIONAL POR- 

TRAIT GALLERY, containing Four Portraits and Me- 

mwirs, viz.— Painted by 

Uler Majesty the Queen Il. Dawe, Esq. 

Lord Brougham and Vaux.... Sir Tuos. Lawrence 

Sir D. Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S.. Sir I. Raesurnx 

The Princess Victoria........ / ANTHONY STEWART 

The great object of this publication is, by a hightly- 
Huished, anil, at the same time, peculiarly cheap scries of 
Pertraits, to effect an authentic and impartial record of 
the Illustrious of all ranks, professions, and parties, of a 
period marked by more important events than any pre- 
ceeding age; and at which British greatness, in intellect, 
arms, and art, stands preeminent in the history of the 
world, 

It is with a higher feeling than that ofordinary gratifi- 
cation, the proprietors receive daily evidence of the esti- 
ration in which the Work is held, by the numerous offers 
taade to them, from various quarters, of desirable Por- 
traits, to supply the niches which remain still unoceu- 
pied. The power of selection is thus afforded ; and the 
proprietors confidently trust, that, with the cordial coope- 
zation which they receive from the Nobility and Gentry 
of England, and the perfect exclusion of party spirit, the 
“ Portrait Gallery” will not only continue to maintain 
their professions, but in every respect support, with con- 
scientious integrity, its National Character. 

Mr. Southey, in a letter to the proprietors, remarks, 
“Your ‘ National Portrait Gallery’ is, indeed, a very 
beautiful, and will hereafter be deemed a very valuable, 
work.” 

“ Three such plates for three times the cost of the pub- 
Jication, would, in vur esteem, be a gratifying acquisi- 
tion.” —Jaterary Gaxette. 

“ Written with great spirit, industry, and fidelity ; the 
way iv-which the Memoirs are executed does the editor as 
much credit, as the style in which the work is got up 
Goes credit to the publishers.’"—New Moathiy Magazize. 

A Part of the “ Portrait Gallery,” containing three 
Portraits, and their respective } Memoirs, is Published on 
the First ofeach Month. Imperial Octavo,3s.63. Demy 
Octavo, 2s. 64. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; C olnaghi and Co.; W hittaker, ‘Treacher, aud Co. ; 
and C. Tilt. 

*,* Specimens may be ted, and 
tained, at the Publishers,’ a at all Seapets Book = 

Printeelters’ in the Megton. 


" 





on the 


SKETCHES of | 





WASIIINGTON IRVING'S NEW SKETCH BOOK, 
This Day is Published, im 2 vols. 8vo. uniformly 
with the former Series, 

HE NEW SKETCH BOOK. 
THE A LIHSAYSM BR A. 
By Grorrner Craron. 
Heyer Cotsurs and Kicnarp Bentier, New 
Burlington Street. 


bx Burlington Street, May 12, 1832. __ 
URKE’ PEERAGE” AND 
BARONETAGE. 

The new Edition of this important Work, the most 
complete of its kin | ever produced, and one of peculi+r in- 
terest at the present moment, is now rea:ly for delivery. 
Tn this new Edition, the Armorial Bearings ‘have been 
entirely reengraved on a new plan, and for the first time 
incorporated with the Text. 

Orders reeeiyed ly all Booksellers. Published by 
Cotsurn aml Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
NEW NOVELS BY T HE E ARL OF MULGR AVE, 

THE AUTHOR OF “GRANBY,” &e, 
Just Published, by Henry Cotaurn 
and Ricwarp 0 yt New Burlington Street. 
vols. post 8vo 


i hots F ATR OF MAY FAIR. 
THE CONTRAST. 
By the Author of “ Matilda” and “ Yes and No." 3 vols. 
-. § 


ARL 
Author of “ 


INGTON. 
By the Granby,’’ &e. 3 vols, 
4, 
MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS, 
by Mrs. Jameson. 2 vols. 

“ Will be read with pleasure by all who delight in his- 
tory and the stady of human nature.’’—Cheltenham Chro- 
nicle. 5. 

ANLEY BUXTON; 
By the Author of “ Lawrie Todd,” &e. In 3 vots. 

“A novel of véry tonsiderable power, and exhibiting a 
deep knowledge of the human heart.”—Morning Herald. 

6. 
CAVENDIS 
Or, The Patrician at Sea. Second i dition. 
“The author his evidently 


ST 4 


3 vols. 
mixed with the higher 


| ranks in society; and his book has some ‘striking po- 
| litical matter to attract ie, 1 attention,” 


—Lit. Gaz. 


Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and illustrated, Price 6s. 
SELF-CONTROL: By Mrs. Brunvon. 
Forming the bith vol. of “The Standard Novels.” 

Also, just Ready, jn 3 vols. 
RY MASTERTON 
Or, The Young Cavalier. 
By the Author of “ Darnley,” De L’Orme,” &e. 


HEN 


Now Re ad y, in 2 vols. 8vo. w ith. a Paes Lit, 24s. 


ME MOIRS of SIR JAMES CAMP- 

BELL, of Ardkinglas (formerly Sir James Cal- 
lander). Written by Himsevr, 

“Sir James Campbell is.the father of Mrs. Thomas 
Sheiitan. He served, during the greater part of the 
Seven Years’ War in Germany, as Aide-«le-Camp to Ge- 
neral Mostyn, visited most of the German Courts, had 
familiar intercourse with Voltaire, was a member of the 
most celebrated London Clubs, the ‘ Scavoir-vivre,’ the 
‘Pandemonium,’ &c.; held the post of Secretary to the 
British Embassy at Paris on the eve of the Revolution, 
journeyed extensively in the East, and was again mix- 
ing iu Parisian Society during. the Allied. occupation of 
France.’’—Globe. 

In 1 vol. Price 25s. neatly bound, 

2 MEMOIRES ET ROMANCES, MISES EN 
MUSIQUE; par Hortense, Duchesse de Saint Leu, Ex- 
Reine de Hollande; embellished with Twelve Plates, 
beautifully Engraved on Steel from the original Designs 
of the Duchess; also her Portrait and Fatsimile. 

N.B. As a very few copies of this unique and interest- 


ing publication have been printed, those who desire to 


possess it are requested to send their orders forthwith to | 


their respective Book or Musicsellers. 


3. The EARL of MUNSTER’S MEMOIRS of the 


LATE WAR; together with the PERSONAL NAR- 


RATIVE of CAPT. COOKE, of the 43d Regiment. In | 


2 vols. post Svo, price 2ls. 


“ These sketches are among the liveliest specimens of | 
military description that we have happened to meet with | 
Lord Munster’s picture of Soult's flight | 
from Oporto may rank with the best pages of ‘Cyril | 


any where. 


Thornton,’ or ‘The Subaltern’ His volume is full of 
interest, 
mind, and an enthusiastic soldier of Wellington.’— Quar- 
terly Review, March. 

4. SIR JONATI BARRINGTON’S 
SKETCHES of his OWN TIMES. Second Edition, 
with considerable Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

“hese volumes form a cento of Irish characters, Irish 
manners, Irish adventures, Irish witticisms, and Irish 
opinions, for about fiity years ; and a ‘more amusing me- 
lange has seldom issued from the press." —Li‘erary Gaz. 

5. MEMOIRS OF GOETHE. Written by Himself. 
In 2 vols with Portrait, 2]s. 


PERSONAL 


Published by Cotpurn and Benriey, New Burlington | 


Street. 


EDITION OF THE 

POETS. Vol. XIX. Completing the POEMS 
OF MILTON, with Notes, &c. and MEMOIR by the 
Reverend Joun Mrrrorp. 

Vol. /XX. contuining THE POEMS OF STILAK- 
SPEARE, with Memoir by the Reverend ALEXANDER 
Dycxg, are this Day Pablished, 

2 HUME AND SMOLLETT’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Vol. II. demy Svo. with Portraits, Price 
only 6s. in cloth boards, lettered. This is the cheapest 
and best edition extant. . 

3. LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHERS’ MANUAL, 
Part XV. The Sixteenth Part, completing the Work, will 
appear in a few days. 

4. WALTON AND. COTTON’S COMPLETE 
ANGLER. Parts 1 I. and JIT. will appear in the course 
of the Mouth, beautifully printed and highly embellished, 
with Oviginal Memoirs. By Sir Warnis Niconas. Im- 

tial 8¥o. Price 98. 6d.; ur with Proof Impressions of the 
Pi: ates 16s.each Part; to be completed in Twelve Parts: 

° A few Proof Tinpressions of the Engravings may 
be “hea separately, Price 16s,.each Part. 
Winatam Pickusgine, Chaneery Lane, London. 


T\HE ALDINE 





-evidently the work of a humane and gallant | 





HE THIRD PART OF FINDEN'S 
LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of Loa 
Byrox’s Litt any Works is now ready. 





This Day are Published, Price 12s. neatly half-bound, 


LLUSTRATIONS of SMOLLETT,. 
FIELDING, and, GOLDSMITH, in_a Series of 
FORTY-ONE PLATES, Desiyricd and Engraved by 
Groroe CrurksHank, with Descriptive Letter-press, 
Cuarces Trt, 86. Fleet Street, 

Who has Just Published a New Edition of 
HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES, the Two Volumes 
now first comgeeen b in one. Price 12s, half moroces, 
~ Published this Day, i in 2 ‘vols, tv. 

14s. boar 


New E lilion, 


I ACON; or, MANY THINGS IN 
4 FEW WORDS. By the Rev. C. C.‘ Corton, 
Lute Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
London : LONGMAN, REEsi Orwe, Brown, and Co, 
Of whom mny be had, 
THE BOOK OF NATURE. By Joun Mason 
Goov, M.D. &e. 3 vols. 8vo 2d Ldition, 3s bds. 


Just Published, in de my Bvo. Price mh us. 
XPOS! TION of the EAST. INDIA 
‘A COMPANY'S TRADE, - showing its Results, 

in a Political and Finantial Poiot--ef- View, from 
1600 to the present time, with a Detailed Report on the 
Compapy’s Financial Statements,. by. Me.. Roserr 
Wir«tnson, Accountant, being the Fourth and Conelud- 
ing Part of 
INDIA, by Roserr Ricxarns, Esq. 
Phis valuable Work is now co nplet din 2 vols. 8vo. 
Sarra, Evper, and Co. 65, Cormhiil. 


r 


Just Pablished. in defy Svo. Price 6s boards, 
AJAH RAMMOHUN ROY'S 
EXPOSITION of the JUDICIAL and REVE- 
NUE SYSTEMS of INDIA, and of the General Cha- 
racter an Condition of its Native Inhabitants; with a 
brief Sketeh of the Ancient and Modern Boundaries and 
of the History of the Country, elucidated by a Map. 
Ssiru,. Evoer, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 
An ESSAY on the RIGHTS of TINDOOS over 
ANCESTRAL PROPERTY... Price 2s. 6d. 


‘AIT S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, ’ 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for No, IIL. 
reqnire to be sent to the Publisher, or to Messrs. SimpKin 
and Marsiaty. Booksellers, London, by Friday next, the 
Isth instant. Three thonsaud five hondred Bills should 
be sent ; the demand for No. IL. ef this Magazine having 
alrea ‘y-exceeded Three ‘Thousan: Copies 
Early copics of New Books and New Music for Review 
should be sent to Messvs. Simexrn and Marsuaty for 
enclosure in their weekly parcel to Mr. Tarr. 
Edinbargh. 8th May 1832. 


EPUBLICATION.—At the reduced 

Price of SIXPENCE, witha view to the present all- 
i vportant Crisis, the SPECI ‘ATOWS ANATOMY ofthe 
PEERAGE; containing a History of the Peerage— 
the Honse of Lords in the Order of Creation—Personal 
and Polisieal Characters of the present Peerage—Matri- 
monial and other Connexions of the Peeraye— Borough 
Lords and their Boroughs—Geueral View of the Distribu- 
tion of the Pablic Money—Places and Pensions imong 
the Peerage and its Connexions —Alphabetical Index, &c, 

Sold by Tuomas, Birchin Lane; and all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 








This Day is Pablished. Price 6 
‘se FOREIGN Q UAR’ TERLY 
REVIEW, No. XVIIT. 

Contents:—I. The Reciprocity Sys‘em,—II. Letters 
of a German Prince.—Il. Foscolo and his ‘Yimes.— 
IV. Recent French Literature; The Hundred and One; 
Hugo's Poems; Balzac’s Tales and Romanevs.—V. Theo- 
dosian Code.—VIL. Russian Poetry.—VI1. Quintana’s Spa- 
nish Bic graphy. —VIIf. Penal Colonies —IX. The Nor- 
tliern Runés.—X. Minor French Theatre: Scribe and his 
Coadjutors.—XI, PrussiawCommercial Poliey.— X FE: Me- 
moirs of Louis XVI[1.—XILI. to XLX. Critical Sketches 
of French, German, and Italian Works.—Miscellhmeous 
Literary Notices from France, Germany, Daly, Belgiam, 
Switzerland, and Russia, and of Oricntil Literary fntel 
ligence, and List of the principal New Works published 


| on the ¢ 2 from January to April 1334, [ 


_Printed Trevrrer, Worrz, and Ricater, 30, 
Soho Squftre; and Biacx, Youn, and Youna, 2, Tavis- 
tock Strect. Of whom aot be had the preceding Num- 


bers—Price of Nos. 1. to X. 7s. 6d. each, and of Nos,-XI. 


| to XVII. 6s. each; also, Nos. I, to X. of the FOREIGN 


REVIEW, Price 6s. each, 





LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
Just Published, Nos, l and 2, Price 6d. each, being Nos. 
124 and 125 of the Library, 
HISTORY of SPAIN and POR- 
TUGAL. Published ander the Supe rintendence 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
London: Bainwtn and Crapock, Paternoster Row. 
*,*-The History of Spain and Portugal will occupy 
seven or eight numbers: it wilt be followed by a History 
of Switzerland, which, with the former, will make a mo 
derate volume. 
A Piospectus of the Works published for the Society 
by Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, may be gees gratis, 
en +n application to any Boukseiler. 


BSERVATIONS on Y PROLAPSUS, 
or Falting Down of the Lower: Bowel. - With Cases 
and Plates. By Freperick Sane, E.R CS. The design 
“of this Work is to prove that many easeS of Prolapaus may 
be removed or materially mitigated, without any ual 
‘tion of operation; and to simplify the latter in those f 
stances wherein necessity requires its performance. 5s. 
By the same Author, A PRACTICAL L TREATISE 
on CONTRACTION of the RECTUM: showing the 
counexion of this diseyse with .Affeetions of the World 
and of the Bladder, Fistula, Piles, &¢, 3d Edition. 12. 
wm! VHITTAKER aut Co. 15, Ave Maria Lane, St. Paul’s— 
<r 








; Lettioh : Printed by Joszeu Custron, of No.7, Windsot 
Court, Strand ; and Published by hime No. % Wels 
lington Street, Strand, 





